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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE PROTESTANT CHURCH IN FRANCE. 
Christianity: itsperfect adaptation to the mental, 
moral, aud spiritual Nature of Man. By 

Athanase Coquerel. Translated by the Rev. 

D. Davison, M.A. Pp. 484. Longmans. 

Our larger contemporary reviews,* and other 
able serials, have latterly, more frequently than 
before, spoken of several works: as “ significant 
of the times, and indicative of change,” in 
affairs of the greatest human importance; and 
onno other question more frequently than on 
that which involves the future relations of 
Church and State, and the condition of the 
Established Church itself. The separation in 
the Free Kirk of Scotland, the Puseyite schism 
inthe Church of England, the new reformation 
of Ronge in Germany, the augmented energy 
of oy one Catholics, the declared views of 
Dissent, the promotion of Judaism, the Jesuit 
rupture in Switzerland, and the liberalism of the 
reigning Pope, are all extraordinary and con- 
verging signs to intimate that things are not 
likely to remain as they are, but, on the contrary, 
that very great and speedy alterations in the 
religious’ aspects of the world are imminent. 
We are not called _ (in a work like the 
Literary Gazette) to offer any opinion on the 
subjects thus forcing themselves into most 
serious consideration, and shall therefore con- 
tent ourselves with an uncontroversial notice of 
the volume now before us, which adds another 
element to the Babel tumult, the leading convul- 
sions of which we have just enumerated. 

The Protestant Church of France is, according 
to this ge also in an anomalous condition; 
and the Romish Church in a state very different 
from what is understood on this side of the 
Channel. And the statistics of the former are 
altogether novel and interesting to their Protes- 
tant brethren in Great Britain. M. Coquerel, 
be it remarked, is one of the pastors of the Pro- 
testant Church of France, and Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour, and has enjoyed much ex- 
perience as a minister of the French Church at 
Amsterdam (twelve years), and since in Paris, 
the whole period amounting to thirty years. 
He is nephew and adopted son of the celebrated 
Helen Maria Williams, under whose tuition he 
and his brother Charles, the author, ¢ were 
brought up; and though French by birth, he is 
of mixed English and Scotch extraction, his 
grandfather being Mr. Charles Williams of 
Aberconway, and his grandmother of the family 
of Hay of Naughton. His ancestry and early 
education may account for some of his views ; 
but it is principally to his own self-thinking 
that we owe those developed in the volume before 
us; which, like those of the Chevalier Bunsen, 
reviewed afew months since, in the Literary 
Gazette, evidently contemplate and approve of a 
separation between ecclesiastical and secular 
authorities throughout Europe, and especially 
todo away with much of the temporal power 

* We call the Edinburgh, Quarterly, §c. “ 
pote because their articles Wy ae ay a th thon 
bent weekly, or, pete: An poner of monthly issue ; 
pe en point of fact, the weekly are (besides other intelli- 
wie tenes pad reyiews, not only embracing a far 
let of publication, but reaching an extent of 


manila _— comprehend many quarterlies or 


Pe: fiery of the Church of the Desert. 2 vols., 8vo. 
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ofthe Church, so us “‘ to resume the true prin- 
ciples of Protestantism’’ and spiritualize the 
functions of the clergy. The author declares 
his aim to be to unfold “a complete system of 
philosophy and of religion,”—not the religion 
resting on authorities and altered in practice, 
but the religion of the Gospel as the writer be- 
lieves it to be. He thus explains his own creed 
and describes the Church of which he is so 
eminent a member : 

‘* My object is to explain how a regular minis- 
ter of the reformed church of France has a full 
right to compose and publish a treatise of 
Christian faith at variance with the Forty Arti- 
cles of our old synods, without being bound in 
honour to send in his demission; nor, on the 
other hand, do I feel the slightest uneasiness at 
declaring my opposition to any other standard of 
faith but the word of God; this was one of my 
earliest convictions, and the only cause of my 
not entering the service of the church of Eng- 
land. Many years ago, in a difficult moment of 
my life, I received a call to become minister of a 
newly-erected chapel in the island of Jersey ; 
the trustees crossed the water, heard me preach 
in Paris, and made an honourable offer, which I 
accepted; but it was necessary to sign the 
Thirty-nine Articles, very similar indeed to the 
Forty of our synods. The trustees went over to 
England, applied to the bishop to dispense with 
the subscription; of course, it was more than 
the prelate could grant, and I remained a French 
clergyman, 

‘The simple fact of our present situation is 
this :—Towards the close of the French revolu- 
tion, under the consular government, when 
Christian worship was resumed in France, Pro- 
testant worship was included in this new-born 
freedom; a law was passed known under the 
name of the Law of Germinal (the month of its 
date), conferring civil liberty upon the Protestant 
communities and regulating their organisation. 
This law is silent as to the obligation of signing 
the articles in order to enter the ministry ; and, 
what is still more to the purpose, this law has 
preserved and remedied several of our old insti- 
tutions, but has notpreserved the national synod, 
the supreme council of the church, the only bod 
which had aright to draw up articles of fai 
for the whole community, and to urge subscrip- 
tion to a creed as the previous condition of re- 
ceiving orders. The consequence is, that in the 
positive legal and irremediable absence of all 
ecclesiastical authority endowed with this power, 
not one single minister, since the year 1802 (and, 
in fact, long before), has been, or could be called 
upon to sign the former creeds, which have not 
been legally revised (as was usual in every 
national synod) since the year 1660. The final 
result comes to this—that the Law of Germinal 
has made of the reformed church of France an 
assemblage of Independent Presbyterian congre- 
gations, each governed by its own consistory ; 
still we form the National Protestant Establish- 
ment; our civil rights are sanctioned by the 
charter and the laws of the realm; an annual 
endowment is voted by the legislature ; we are 
trremoveable from our situations; the pastors are 
freely elected by the several consistories,who in- 
quire, as they see fit, into the doctrines of the 
candidates for a vacant place, and the investiture 
of our elections is confirmed by royal ordinances 
under the signature ofa responsible minister, 
the Keeper of the Seals. 





“To this Law of Germinal all the pastors of 
France have taken the oath. 

‘“‘The force of circumstances, the course of 
political events, has calmly brought us to the 
very point which the Protestantism of Holland, 
and, later still, the Protestantism of Prussia, has 
reached by the wise enactments of their general 
assemblies—the preservation of the ancient 
creeds simply as venerable records of the science 
and piety of their fathers, and the enjoyment of 
a full freedom of examination and of faith.”’ 

The history is continued and supplies (as we 
have observed), much interesting intelligence 
touching the Protestant Church in France : 

‘* Prominent as may be the effects of the 
Law of Germinal, they are fully explained by 
the spirit and by the extreme difficulties of the 
moment. In 1802, Protestants and Protestant 
ministers were looked out for on all sides, to 
form the congregations and to re-open the 
churches, and it was hardly known where to find 
them. 6000 names were required for the erec- 
tion of a consistorial church; and it is a po- 
sitive fact, that numbers of Catholics, in different 
places, gave in their names, in order that the 
city might enjoy the benefit of the new church, 
Who was to call these strange signatures to 
account, and who had a right to blot them out? 
By this circumstance alone one may judge of the 
singularities of the situation. It must never 
be forgotten that the Law of Germinal, with all 
its faults and oniissions, was unanimously ac- 
cepted by the Protestants of France, and well it 
might, as an immense, aninestimable blessing ; 
it must never be forgotten that our civil rights 
as husbands and wives, as fathers and mothers, 
as sons and daughters, do not go back further 
than 1787, one of the last acts of the unfortunate 
Louis XVI. and his admirable minister Males- 
herbes ; it must never befor gotten that when the 
law was passed, our ancestors, for a century and 
more, had hardly ever met for public worship 
but under the shades of forests, the hanging of 
rocks, or in the gloom of their mountain caves ; 
it must never be forgotten that ten years after 
the time when our persecutor Louis XIV. went 
to his account, in the midst of the profligacy of 
the Regency, the administration of the Duke of 
Bourbon found means, for a time, to be serious 
enough to re-open the galleys and dungeons for 
us, and to re-erect the scaffolds ; and, to sum up 
the whole, it must never be forgotten that the 
last French Protestant minister who lost his 
life to expiate the foul crime of having per- 
formed divine service for his brethren, Frangois 
Rochelle, was publicly brought to the gibbet at 
Toulouse, so late as the year. 1762. What if, 
from the height of his scaffold, his eye, before 
closing in death, could have pierced into futurity, 
and have foreseen that, forty years later, no 
more ! the same worship for which he diedas a 
martyr would be placed under the protection of 
the law of the land, and offered up in full liberty 
and peace throughout the whole empire? Who 
can doubt that his last prayer would have been 
a thanksgiving, and that the prospect would 
have brightened still more his path to heaven? 

‘« And when we come to balance the blessing 
and its deficiencies, the law and its effects, what 
do we find? It is true; there is no legal and 
official standard of theology which we are all 
constrained to believe and to expound; andI 
will tranquilly venture to say, that most pro- 
bably not one of the ministers of the Church 
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would sign the old confession as it is, for in- 
stance, with the article on the eternal damnation 
of unbaptized children, with the article on irre- 
vocable predestination, and, with the Athanasian 
Creed as a sanctioned appendix. If there were, 
which there is not, and which there cannot be, 
any authority legally requiring subscription, I 
am fully convinced that it would be only signed 
according to the well known principles which 
prevented Paley from becoming a bishop. More- 
over, it must be understood, that the forty articles 
form a whole, which must be rejected or 
accepted as it is. Is it not obvious, that if one 
minister or one consistory assumes the right of 
blotting out or altering one single article, every 
other minister, every other consistory. may blot 
out or explain away what seems superfluous or 
inaccurate? If in one church the confession of 
faith is rent in two, some articles considered as 
fundamental, and others as accessory, a sort of 
division unknown 'in the old’ synods, another 
church may find the vital truths of Christianity 
in other articles, and consider the remainder as 
an appendage of no moment, ' The fact is, that 
by an especial and visible care of divine Provi- 
dence, our liberty can neither be questioned nor 
limited; and as to the benefits of the present state 
of things, the question does not rest solely in 
the tacit removal of a spiritual bondage; the true 
question is, ifunder this modern rule the Pro- 
testant churches of France have advanced as far 
on the way of progress as can ‘reasonably be 
expected. * - . - 

** As to theological liberty, we are now up- 
wards of 500 ministers in the Reformed Church 
of France, and the different shades of ortho- 
doxy are certainly as various among us as with 
our brethren of the Lutheran communion ; 
nevertheless, I am confident, that not one of us 
cin be justly called'a Rationalist in its genuine 
German sense: there is not one of us who does 
not consider the Scriptures as a positive revela- 
tion ; not one of us who does not consider the 
sacraments with a deep religious awe; not one 
of us, from whose pulpit do not continually 
descend into the minds of the congregation the 
doctrines, that God is the Father of all ;—Jesus 
Christ the only Redeemer ;—man, the prodigal 
son, incapable by his own merits of working out 
his way home to his Creator: judgment an. 
inevitable account, and immortality our real 
existence. Is this an abuse of theological inde- 
pendence; and is not this unity enough for all, 
save for those among us, who, alas! will not 
allow room, in the Church of the Lord, for any 
other theology but their own? 

“* As to zeal and proselytism to speak only of 
what I daily witness; a little before the day- 
break of our liberties, the whole Protestant con- 
gregation of Paris could assemble in the hall of 
the Dutch embassy, or a parlour of the Rue 
d’Thionville; this is only fifty years ago; the 
ministers of the Church of Paris, by the con- 
stancy of their professional labours, are now in 
possession of three churches in the metropolis, 
where we preach alternately; the Oratoire, the 
largest of the three, is the largest Protestant 
church in France, and holds upwards of 2,000 
hearers; the congregations are sometimes, I 
might say often, overflowing, to such a degree 
that people return home for wafit of room; on 
the Christmas and Easter solemnities, we reckon 
the communicants, both men and women, by 
hundreds ; the number of confirmations is 
yearly increasing; a number of Roman Catho- 
lics constantly attend, the sacrament is never 
given but Catholics, converted to our faith, are 
admitted ; nothing can be more impressive, 
more striking, than the d silence, the order, 
the solemnity of our public offices ; and the 
private duties imposed on our clergy by this 
regular increase of the Church is such, that we 
bend under the task and wonder where we find 
time to get through it; ali this in the midst of 





two,immense events most unfavourable to the 
progress of religion, and particularly of ours,— 
the Emperor’s tremendous wars for twelve years, 
and the Restoration during fifteen; all this in 
less than half acentury...,! Is this losing 
our time; is this shamefully stopping on the 
way, and turning to nougkt the mercies of the 
Lord, and the treasures of Divine grace ? 

“The same progress, more or less, may be re- 
marked throughout the whole country.’ 

Thecomparison between England and France 
is very aeikidig, The Church of England sur- 
rounded and beset by Dissent has no parallel 
in France ; and the relative situations of the 
Romish Church present a perfect contrast : 

“ Catholicism (M. C. asserts), in England, 
is not somuch a Church as it is in France ; 
but what there is of it is, far more than 
with us, a religion, a faith, a sect: this is 
to be accounted for by the clear and simple 
fact that Catholics, in England, are the mi- 
nority ; and it is a trite observation, made 
7 by the history of almost all ages, that the 

act of being ina minority is often an incentive 
to zeal ial steadiness. In France, with the 
exception of some remote provinces where the 
ignorance of the lower classes is still incredible 
and the influence of the clergy still powerful, 
Catholicism, in general, is a blot ; a numberless 
majority of the nation has glided out of the 
Romish faith, without knowing where to find 
another; you hardly ever meet anywhere with 
a Romanist who, when he goes any length in 
religion, does not openly adopt the title of an 
enlightened Catholic. From the pulpit of my 
own church, with the full approbation of hun- 
dreds, I have dropt the phrase, that enlightened 
Catholics are anonymous Protestants ; and that 
we might now retaliate on’ Catholicism the old 
injurious denomination with which our Church 
was branded, when we were called—la Religion 
prétendue Reformée ; and to-day we may call the} 
Church of Rome in France: /a Religion préten- 
due Catholique.’ . . Is this enough ? shall we 
remain satisfied with this intermediary station 
which is neither the one nor the other, though 
fast inclining to our side? God forbidagain! But 
itis obvious, that the respectiye situation of the 
two Churches being so very djfferent in the two 
countries, the task of paving the way to the 
sanctuary for our straying brethren meets with 
peculiar difficulties, which the most generous 
and ardent zeal cannot overlook without being a 
loser, and, even without injuring the sacred 
cause it is intended to promote.” 

It seems farther, that — divisionhas sprun 
up ‘in the precincts of French Protestantism, 
anda sectof young and ignorant religious Haw- 
kers and Evangelists, going about to sell or dis- 
tribute bibles and tracts, are disturbing the in- 
tegrity of the French Church, as agents of pro- 
selytism, set on foot by English and American 
zealots ; and M. C. states: 

“It is true that the spirit of strife and discord 
is unequally diffused throughout the country ; 
in the north, where the Protestant churches, less 
numerous and less considerable, are thinly scat- 
tered at large distances, widely separated and 
with few ministers, the influence of British and 
even of American fraternity has been most 
potent and almost general ; in Alsace and in the 
south, where French Protestantism has for ages 
recruited its most numerous congregations— 
where the churches are, so to speak, side by 
side through a very large extent of country— 
where upwards of one hundred ministers are at 
work together in the same department, and keep 
up constant and intimate connections, the action 
of foreign zeal was patmperstively \esvener, and 
the reformed communities have been much more 
1-ft to themselves. It is a positive fact, a fact 
which cannot escape an attentive eye, that al- 
ready, though a few years only have ‘elapsed 





sinc» the churches were set im motion in this 


double direction, schism, a different character. 
istic of faith, piety, worship, study, and eye, 
charity, is every day growing wider and wider 
between the north and south of the Loire, Paris 
taking the lead on one side, Nismes on the 
other; the. two head-posts are now watching the 
movements of one another, with a more anxioys 
and doubtful attention than ever, 

“As to the question whether dissent, which, 
in fact, is but a softer name for schism, does, in 
general, more harm than good, or more good 
than harm to the cause of religion, it may. be 
that, in a Protestant country, where the govern. 
ment, the legislature, the immense majority of 
the nation, are Protestants—it. may be that dis. 
sent creates a salutary emulation of zeal, of 
generosity, of study, and of prayer ; it. may be 
that indifference.is aroused, that worldliness js 
undeceived, that idleness, is, set to labour, cupi- 
dity restrained, and intolerance disarmed, and 
forced to accept of liberty and peace. _ These,are 
not French questions; I have not to, vote on 
them ; and, to return to the point, of. this I re- 
main assured, of this I am more thoroughly con- 
vinced every day, that in France dissent is fatal 
to religion. To make. good this assertion, one 
word is enough. Catholicism. in, France, very 
different (I again repeat) from whatit is in Eng. 
land, has now but one single. objection against 
Protestant faith, and the objection is— Vous, vous 
disputez, This melancholy and reproachful word 
is now uttered against our, church, by, Catholics 
of all classes, from one. end of the country. to 
another. Yes: our deplorable divisions, brought 
to light on all sides, now form the only serious 
barrier to our progress, ‘ How can I become a 
Protestant, how can I insist on my wife and 
children becoming Protestants, though we are 
only Catholics by name, when, to enter Pro- 
testantism I must begin by choosing myself, and 
by calling on my family to choose, between a 
number of different Protestant sects and con- 


egations, more bitterly opposed to one another’ 


than they all are to the Church of Rome? Itis 
much easier to remain where we have beén, 
something or nothing, but at least without in- 


testine warfare in our family, or in our worship.’ 


This language, doleful to listen to and difficult to 
refute, is continually rending our ears. The fact 
comes simply to this, that if dissent may, in 
some respects promote religion, in a Protestant 
country, it can but injure the sacred cause when 
Protestantism forms the minority, and finds it- 
self in presence of such a Catholicism as we 
have in France. A divided. minority resigns, 
and cancels all hopes of risi 
has given amore lamentable and_indisputab 

proof of all these statements—nothing has put 
a more fatal bar to the prosperity of our churches 
and the success of our labours,, than the ¢o- 
existence in France, of two Bible societies ;. for 


this species of discord there was not the slightest, 


pretence, and it is what the Catholics cannot un- 
derstand, nor bear with. The fact, that we. are 
at variance regarding the simple circulation of 
the Scriptures without note and comment—f 
the Sriptures, the common and only basis of our 
creeds—has done more harm to the religion of 
the Gospel in France than all other discords, 
and ought to have been avoided at any cost... 
God alone reads the future ; but I feel no hesi- 
tation in asserting that, if it were not for our di- 
visions, France would become a Protestant 
nation a hundred years sooner.” 

Having selected these general statements and 
views, we will not embark on the uncertain. sea 
of polemic and doctrinal points ; suffice it, to 
note, as specimens of the Protestant opinions up- 
held by the author, that all nature fell with the 
fall of man ; that miracles are merely the pro- 
duct of powers which held dominion in nature 
before the fall, and the indispensable condition of 
a redemption ;. that the last judgment is no- 
thing more than God's final justification as regards 
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the whole administration _of this world ; that 
there is no eternity of punishments; that there 
is no local hell, but only the remorse and suffer- 
ing generated by sin; that the dogma of un- 
paptized children being damned is a gross 
absurdity. In concluding these reflections 
the author says, and we finish with his words: 

“The just expect the wicked, they hope for 
their return, their restoration, their pardon; their 
expectation is free from all impatience, because 
it is not like the expectation of this world, 
affected by the weariness of the intuition of time; 
the expectation becomes, as regards them, an 
inexhaustible source of transports, of joy, love, 
and gratitude; they may thus love those who 
areunder chastisement by greens and waiting 
for theif return to God, and they love God so 
mich the more, as they reckon with confidence 
on the arrival of aday when God will be loved 
py all his creaturcs, hf 

“What an affecting and majestic arrangement 
ofthe universe, where there is a place for all ; 
and of an immortality, where there is an oppor- 
tunity forall! These ae are so delightful 
and consolatory, that we feel constrained by holy 
rapture to regard their sublimity as one guaran- 
tee more for'their truth. They are so happy and 
sublime, because they seem to be merely the 
feeble, but’ still cognisable echo, of the last bles- 
sing which Christ pronounced upon the human 
rate before he left the earthly scene. 

“Piamond when burnt is nothing more than 
common charcoal ; but wait through ages and 

haps it will become a diamond again. 

“How many ages must we wait? God alone 
knows. God, who alone has permitted us to trace 
obscurely in the depths of the future a dispensa- 
tidn, in which it is promised that he will all 
in all.” 








EAST INDIES, 


Manners.and Customs of India, By the Rev. T. 
Acland, late Chaplain at Pooree, Cuttack, and 
Midnapore. Murray’s Home and Colonial Li- 
brary, No. L. 


As ‘we read this amusing little volume, we 
marked off a number of passages which had 
caused us to laugh quite as much at, as with 
the writer. But when we arrived at the last 
page, and under the date of May 8th, 1845, found 
the last entry in the Chaplain’s Journal, “I am 
too weak to write much, and shall therefore con- 
tintie at another time,”’ followed by the note in 
brackets [“‘ On the 17th of May the Author's life 
was closed.” ], our merriment was damped, and 
we could not help exclaiming, ‘Alas, poor 
Yorick !’’ Still we must bring our reader some- 
what acquainted with the fine, fat, fodgel, wight’s 
humours, with his sporting adventures, with his 
anecdotes, with his trepidations, with his heavy 
be aman, and his light weight as Chaplain. 
Ifallunder our Indianand other Colonial Bishops, 
are of a similar stamp, we are afraid there will 
be more animals shot than natives converted ; 
butlet that pass now: only it may be well for 
the future, to consider what are the chief ends 
of Chaplains. What were Mr. Acland’s jour- 
neys, if not his duties, are thus mentioned: 

“The Government of India orders metogo from 
Cuttack to Midnapore and back again four times 
a-year, toBalasore and back twice a-year, and to 
Pooree and back four times a-year. ‘The dis- 
tance from Cuttack to Midnapore is one hundred 
and eighty miles, from Cuttack to Balasore one 
hundred and three miles, and from Cuttack to 
Pooree forty-nine miles. I travel about forty- 
seven miles a-day on the average. The Govern- 
ment allows me twelve annas and two pice per 
mile for travelling expenses; it costs me four 
annas and two pice—an anna being one-six- 
teenth part of a rupee, and a pice one-fourth 
part of an anna,” 

The country traversed swarmed with wijq 





beasts and game of every description, and Mr. 
Acland took them in his way, by all the strate- 
gies of gun, net, and hunting down. ‘‘I must 
(he says, in continuation of the passage just 
quoted) now mention some of my adventures 
in the jungle. One day we went with a native 
Rajah to hunt antelopes. Suppose the shore of 
the Chelka Lake on one side and the sea on the 
other, with a strip of sand between them rather 
morethana mile wide. The antelopes live entirely 
on the sandy plain, and feed on the scanty plants 
which grow among the sand. Across this flat 
a net about seven feet in height anda mile long 
was staked, and 100 men were stationed along it 
as pages About 500 men were then sent out 
with a similar net about a mile and a half in 
length, which they stretched at perhaps five 
miles from the other. These 500 men then 
walked slowly towards the first net, carrying the 
other in front of them, and driving lots of ante- 
lopes before them. When they came within a 
mile of the first net they staked the second, and 
there were perhaps fifty or sixty antelopes en- 
closed in a space of about a mile square. Mr. 
G., the Rajah, and myself, went inside with our 
ne It was barbarous sport. In two days we 

illed fifteen, which our servants ate most gladly. 
But the interesting thing was to see twenty or 
thirty bound, one after the other, over the net 
and the men’s heads, giving tremendous leaps ; 
the black men striking at them with their swords 
and spears, and cowering to avoid their sharp- 
cutting hoofs, and all hallooing, and jabbering, 
and swearing; whilst every now and then the 
crack of one of our guns would be heard, and the 
whizz ofthe bullet as it passed near. 

‘“‘ Anotherday weexpectedsomedanger. When 
we arrived at the ground, which consisted of 
thick patches of jungle, with open spaces be- 
tween, we got out of our tonjons and took our 

uns. There we found anumber of men looking 
or traces of deer, wild boars, tigers, or any 
other animals. As soon as they found the track 
of one they followed it until it led into the jungle, 
and exactly at that spot they pushed in amongst 
the bushes an enormous bag made of net of thick 
rope. Its mouth was kept open bya few twigs, 
whilst a running rope went round the entrance 
and was fastened to a stakeon one side. If then 
any animal should make a rush along this track, 
he must go head foremost into the net: the 
twigs would fall down, the neck would be drawn 
tight, and the poor creature would be a prisoner. 
these preparations were at length <oncluded, 
and the Rajah then advised us to mount the ele- 
phants, as he said two tigers been seen in 
these jungles the day before. 
him whether his elephants Mad been trained to 
stand the charge of a tiger, which always springs 
at its head. He saidhé did not know; and we 
agreed that we would rather stand the advance 
of a tiger on foot ourselves than be on the back 
of a mad elephant scampering at random through 
the jungle. So we built up an artificial hedge 
in front of us, and crouched down with our guns 
pointed through some loopholes we had left in 
our fence. 

‘‘ Thisarrangement washardly completed before 
we began to hear the sounds of the drums and 
the trumpets, and the yells of the people, as 
nearly a thousand of them marched through the 
jungle towards us, driving before them every 
sortof game. I should tell you that we kept our 
elephants close at hand, in case of the worst. You 
cannot imagine the excitement in such watching 
as this. Two or three miles off the most fearful 
yells from 1000 men, close around you utter 
silence ; your eyes roaming in every direction, 
not knowing at what point a deer or a tiger may 
break out. 

“Ha ! listen! there’s acrack among thebranches, 
and out rushes a noble stag. Bang goes G.’s 
gun, We had agreed that he should have the 
first shot. He's down! ‘Hush ! here’s some- 





thing else in this patch of jungle.’ 
he whispers, as he loads. ‘There, I sce it now: 
look out; here it comes!’ And sure enough 
out rushed seven pigs, followed almost. imme- 
diately by three others. Now a wild boar is a 
most awkward animal to fight on foot, and we 
had agreed we should not fire at them. How- 
ever, they rushed right towards us. What’s to be 
done? ‘Get on the elephant,’ says G. ‘No 
time,’ said I; ‘followme:’ and we both fairly 
turned tail, pursued by a herd of pigs until we 
came toa bush, or rather a patch of bushes, 
round which we could make a short turn to es- 
cape them, and then back to our own station, 
laughing as hard as wecould. But really a wild 
boar is no laughing matter as he rushes along 
tearing up the earth. If he charges, as he al- 
most invariably does, with one movement of his 
head he could cut both legs to the bone, dividing 
the arteries, and probably killing the man. 

‘* Presently a young stag rushed into one of the 
bags with such force as to break both his horns 
close off. There we found him when we ex- 
amined the nets. We were sitting watching 
for what should come next, when G., raising his* 
finger, whispered to me, ‘What's that down 
there in the plain? That’s adeer: no it can’t 
be: do yousee how it slouches along? De- 
pend upon it it’s not a deer.’ ‘Well, at an 
rate it’s coming this way; we shall get a leak. 
at it.’ Another pause of half a minute and the 
beast was concealed in alittle patch of jungle, 
afew hundred yards from us. ven had time 
to examine it. ‘I'll tell you what, G.; that 
brute’s a regular tiger.’ ‘ Well, so I thought, 
but I hardly liked to say so: what shall we do 
if he comes this way? ‘I say keep close 
where weare.’ ‘But suppose he should make 
a spring over the hedge in front of us?’ ‘Lie 
flat down, and let him go over us: yet I think I 
could hardly resist having a shot while he was 
in the air.” ‘Oh! pray don’t fire; what in 
the world could we two do on foot against a 
wounded tiger? However, our fears were 
needless: as the beaters advanced, the animal 
slunk away into a more distant piece of jungle, 
and we saw no more of him. Two of our people 
were rather hurt to-day—one by a deer leaping 
over him, and cutting his head with his 
hoof; a rupee, however, made him quite 
happy again: the other was aman who, as 
a large stag rushed past, made a spring at its 
horns, thinking to pull it down, whereby he got 
a severe fall and prevented us from firing.” 

This is lively and stirring work ; and what be- 
tween his battues, his occasional inquiries into 
objects of natural history, and his cares for his 
good wife, who seems to he been of as pleasant 
a temperament as himself, our worthy Parson 
passed his melting moments in Mofussil, in a 
very tolerable manner, enjoying the agreeable, 
noticing the new and various, and not being too 
much disconcerted by the annoyances and dan- 
gers of the clime. Return we to Midnapore to 
bring some of these under notice : 

‘The other morning two men who lived in Mid- 
napore caught a cobra de capello, or hooded 
snake, and they were examining it when suddenly 
it bit them both, and they diedin the course of 
half an hour. We have not yet seen any snakes 
in our house, although most people frequently 
find them. This, as I think I told you, [I attri- 
bute to our keeping the mungoose, of which the 
snakes are much afraid, 

“The chikary, or huntsman, makes a large oval 
shield, which he covers over with leaves ; in the 
upper part are two very small holes. When he 
perceives a bird he crouches down behind his 
screen, keeping a watch through the two little 
holes, and creeping on very slowly. When he 
has approached near enous! , he thrusts forward 
a long thin stick like a fishing-rod, and touches 
the bird with one end of it, on which there is a 
little lime; the bird sticks to it, and then the 
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man draws back the pole and secures the animal. 
In this way a great number of partridges are 
taken, with snipes, woodcocks, pigeons, &c. * * 
* A friend has justmade me a present of a very 
small kind of monkey, about nine inches high, 
of alight-brown colour. His antics are often 
very amusing. I fasten him by a chain to a 
thick pole in the compound, at the top of which 
is his house. - He will sometimes turn his water- 
pot upside down and sit on it in the gravest pos- 
sible manner. He will then perhaps stoop down 
and gather a blade of grass, and examine it as 
attentively as though he were inquiring to what 
species and genus it belonged. Perhaps by this 
time several large knowing-looking crows some- 
thing like English magpies, will have collected 
round him, holding their heads on one side and 
looking as if they were listening very atientively 
to his lecture on botany. Presently you would 
see the sly little monkey turn his eye to see how 
near they are, and then with one bound he will 
catch hold of the nearest crow by the neck; but 
the crow is the stronger of the two and always 
gets away safe. These crows are as common as 
sparrows and quite as tame, for they will hop 
into the verandah and pick up anything the par- 
rots drop. * * * * 

‘The prawns here are most delicious, and many 
of them are as large as a good-sized lobster. I 
‘was crossing my compound in the dusk a few 
evenings ago, after feeding my fowls and ducks. 
I walked slowly, thinking of England and my 
children, when I happened suddenly to cast my 
eyes upon the ground, I started back on per- 
ceiving within two paces of me the dreaded 
cobra de capello—its head raised, its hood ex- 
panded, and manifesting every sign of anger. 
‘Two, or at most three, steps more, and I should 
have trodden upon it and received the fatal bite. 
Unfortunately Ihad no stick in my hand; I 
called the servants to bring bamboos, but by 
the time they came it had glided into its hole, 
and I went home thanking the Supreme Being 
who had saved me from the fearful danger. 
Since that time I have not been out without a 
large bamboo in my hand, for, although I have 
stopped up the hole, yet the cobra de capello is, 
no doubt, still in my compound. The bite of 
this snake is most deadly. 

‘During the last fortnightI have heard of three 
persons having been killed by it in Midnapore. 
‘I'wo of them were hunters, the other was one 
of the wives of the Rajah. She put her hand 
into a cupboard to procure something, when a 
cobra, which had concealed itself there, bit her. 
When a person is wounded by this venomous 
reptile he generally expires withinan hour. The 
only possible cure, and that is an uncertain one, 
is to swallow every few minutes a glass of brandy 
with some eau de luce, or smelling-salts, dis- 
solved in it, while a man stands near beating you 
with a heavy whip. Or, instead of this, you 
may be fastened to a carriage, and compelled to 
run as fast as possible. The object is to keep you 
awake, for the danger of the bite consists in the 
heavy lethargy it produces. Theremedies applied, 
however, are sure tebring on aviolentfever, which 
frequently proves fatal. Fewdiseases inthis coun- 
try last longer than an hour or two. Fever, cho- 
lera, and inflammation of the liver, the three great 
scourges of India, commonly prove fatal within 
from two to twelve hours, so that no one can ex- 
ist here without being constantly reminded of 
the uncertainty of human life. It is curious 
that I, who dreaded so greatly the reptiles of In- 
dia, should have been at once sent to the sta- 
tion where they most abound, for there is pro- 
bably no place in Bengal where serpents and 
lizards are so plentiful. Our house is infested 
by numbers of centipedes, which get on the 
chairs and on the clothes in a most unpleasant 
manner. However, we have neither of us yet 
been bitten. 

“Thaye not seena scorpionalive. My wife 





and I were walking in the compound the other 
day, when we saw a very large snake looking 
at us through the hedge of aloes. It was of 
“he. algae and was, I think, five or six feet 
ong. 
“The other day my servants brought me in a 
venomous snake which they said they had killed 
in the compound; I took it up by its tail and 
carried it into my wife’s dressing-room to show 
it to her. I laid it down on the floor, and soon 
it began to wriggle away, and raising its head, 
turned at us. Fortunately there was a stick at 
hand, and, taking it up, I killed the animal with 
one blow. So great is the dread of them here, 
that no one ever sleeps without a light, lest, step- 
ping out of bed at night, he should place his foot 
upon some venomous creature; most people 
keep a long bamboo in every room. We never 
put on our shoes without first examining well to 
see that there is nothing alive in them. The oil 
which we burnin the evening and at night is ex- 
tracted from the cocoa-nut and has a most agree- 
able smell. For this purpose cocoa-nuts are 
brought from Ceylon and all the neighbouring 
islands, This oil could not be used in England, 
because it congeals into a sort of fat when the 
thermometer is at 64°, . 33 ? 

* About a fortnight ago the judge went out 
shooting ; he came to a large hole under the root 
of a tree, and heard a loud growling. He isa 
courageous man, so he was not afraid; but 
he told an Indian, who was with him, to get be- 
hind the tree, and then poke a long stick into 
the hole. Presently the growling became very 
loud and savage, and then out jumped an 
enormous bear, one of the most savage 
sort—the large black bear. The judge was 
ready, and shot it when it came out. On 
examining the hole, three young bears, only a 
few days old, were found. He sent for some In- 
dians, who carried the dead body, and also the 
cubs, home, and then, as he knew that I was fond 
of animals, he sent the three little ones to me. 
They are very ugly, and cannot see yet. One 
of my goats had just had a kid, soI told the cook 
to make the kid into soup, and I brought the 
goat to the young bears. One man held the 
goat, another covered her eyes with his hands, 
and a boy held up the cubs to suck. The goat 
did not like it at all at first, but now she is quite 
contented, almost as much so as if they were her 
own young ones. I have given two of them 
away. In England you never taste goat’s milk : 
it is most delicious ; far better, I think than cow’s 

ilk: we use it everyday. Each goat, after 
the kid istaken from her, gives about three- 
quarters of a pint a-day. The judge has pro- 
mised me a bottle full of the pure bear’s grease. 

‘* Every one here knows that I am very fond of 
animals, and they are all very kind in sending 
them to me. I received the other day from a 
gentleman a present of a goat, which is quite as 
big as a small pony. IfI were to get on its 
back my feet would not touch the ground ; it is 
ra = brown, and of the long-eared Thibet 

ind, 

Such are sketches of the clerical life at Mid- 
napore; and at Cuttack there is not much 
change in the usual concomitants, though a few 
essential local differences are described, to which 
we shall pay our devoirs next Saturday. 





. THE CURRENCY. 


De L’ Influence des Capitaux Anglais sur TIn- 
dustrie Européenne, depuis la Révolution de 
1688, jusg’en 1846. Par C. Wilson, Chevalier 
de V’Ordre du Lion Néerlandais, Pp. 220. 
London: Effingham Wilson. 

Ava monetary crisis like the present, it is parti- 

cularly desirable to hear what lookers-on, not 

concerned with us in the game, say on the sub- 
ject, and gather what lights we can from ex- 





——y 
ternal sources, In spite of argument and ridicule 
the opinion seems to be gaining ground that, the 
national debt having been contracted by getting 
say, on the average, £60 for £100, three per 
cents, it has been a bad bargain by the Act of 
1819, to pay it back, say on the average, with 
£90 for £100, three per cents; and to clinch 
the same measure still more closely, by the 
Act of 1844, The creditors and bullionists 
enriched by these Acts, are, no doubt, wise ty 
their generation, when they contend that if 
paper does not represent gold at a certain price 
it is worthless—no better than rags; that 
nothing else but gold can be a standard of value 
—that no other species of property is suscep. 
tible of being represented, and that the whole 
universal sphere of credit is a mere commercial 
fallacy; and bills, of course, only bubbles of a 
still worse character than bank-notes, without 
their full amount in the precious metals to sanc- 
tion their circulation. It was lawful and politic 
to augment your debts in 1819, by making them 
payable in a straitened medium; but it would be 
illegal and ruinous to diminish or equalize them 
in 1847, by returning to or approaching the old 
scale. In short, the money interests and mono- 
polies must be held sacred, though all else js 
crushed and swallowed up. Keep the rich rich ; 
let industry, and toil, and poverty'strugele as they 
may for bare life, and the taunt or reproach so 
often cast upon poorer men, that they are always 
suffering losses or getting into difficulties, as if 
it were not the necessary consequence of their 
condition, which they naturally employ every 
effort toimprove. ‘The wealthy have no need to 
try experiments; they are driven to no shifts, 
and consequently exposed to no failures, If 
they suffer a loss, it does not distress them—they 
can bear it without inconveniency ; but it is the 
reverse with those of moderate or limited circum- 
stances. The last straw breaks the camel’s back, 
and thus the pressure of the concentrated gold 
standard has been breaking the backs of the 
middle classes, till the public has reached the 
extremity of its present dangerous position. But 
our author goes into the broader international 
questions, and develops a somewhat original 
theory concerning them, though setting out from 
the same principle to which our remarks have 
applied,—the transactions of the country within 
itself, He affirms capital tobe the grand power 
of our epoch ; and to its superior possession by 
England he ascribes all her victories and pros- 
perity. land, ‘‘ representing capital and 
slavery,” he likens to the Carthaginians, with a 
Punic faith, the inseparable attendant on a mer- 
cantile people: Napoleon and France, “‘represent- 
ing glory and liberty,” were the ancient Roman 
element, but in our time it fell before the capital, 
the money, of the modern Carthage! And now 
Cobden’s free-trade is only a device for the same 
end, the exclusive profit of England. Armed 
with its gold, with its vast maritime superiority, 
with strongly-fortified positions on all the grand 
yr cue. for the commerce of the globe, with 
able statesmen, devoid of every species of scruple, 
“England,” he says, * holds in her hands the 
destinies of the world, and would not care to im- 
molate the entire humanrace forher own benefit.” 
‘For England,” he continues, “ there are no 
duties, nor even rights, there are only in- 
terests !” 

This is a pretty character for us; but much as 
mammon is worshipped among us, and much &s 
we sacrifice on his sordid shrine, and deeply as the 
current thirst of gain runs in the national blood, 
making the love of money, as it were, the be-all 
and the end-all of the system, we yet hope that 
we do not altogether deserve its dark handling. 

The author proceeds to assert that war is the 
most profitable for England, as peace (when our 
trade must languish) is the most desirable for 
the prosperity of other countries. "Working out 
this problem, Mr. Wilson contends that our subsi- 
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dies, which we have thought so ruinous, have, by 
their reaction on the course of foreign exchanges, 
been the source of all our greatness since the re- 
yolution of 1688. Our funds, it seems, profusely 
scattered over the continent, induced men to go on 
killing men long after war would have expired 
for want of elements, and ruined the manufac- 

ing industry of Europe ; and all this was ef- 
pwn | by the Cours du Change. Our exports 
were increased by the exchange being against us, 
and our imports diminished by the same cause. 
Hence the stimulus given to our industrial pro- 
duce, and its diffusion over the earth. Hence 
Holland, for example, declined from the era 
when England sent such immense subsidies to 
support the war under Marlborough. Having 
stated the main argument, we consider that our 
page is not a place for discussing the hypotheses 
of the Dutch financier. It is enough to call 
the attention of our statisticians and economists 
to their promulgation; and, perhaps, we may 
induce Ma’, Porter to cast a glance over them, 
directly opposed, as they are, to his opinions, 
That the author takes no account of our wonder- 
ful improvements in machinery, strikes us as a 
strange omission in calculating the progress of 
our manufacturing industry ; but we will refer to 
only two farther iculars, and leave all the 
details and tables to be consulted in the French 
work, 

The first illustrates the effects, or, at any 
rate, the difference of circumstances, contempo- 
raneously with the bill of 1819. For the ten 

ears from 1801 to 1810, the annual exports of 
British manufactures rose to £40,737,970. From 


1810 to 1820 they reached £41,484,461. We 


were well to do in the world, but would be better, 
andso we adopted the gold standard, and in the 
next ten years our exports fell to £36,597,623, a 
decrease of five millions, or an eighth part of the 
whole! Our last extract is a curiosity. During 
the peninsular campaigns of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, from 1808 to 1813, the author says, the 


stay of the English army enabled some specula- 
tors to make incredible fortunes. Government 
sent no money to Portugal to pay the troops; 
the English commissary paid by bills or pro- 
missory notes on the Treasurer-general at Lisbon, 
and these were given to the peasants in villages 
and throughout the country. They knew nothing 
about such things, and considered them as mere 
tricks to make. the war support the war, accord- 
ing to the French practice. They accordingly 
sold them to whoever would buy, and often at 
only a twentieth part of their value. Some of 
the millionaire fortunes realized by English 
houses. in Portugal were derived from this 
source, 

When, we look at the bearings of this great 
question at home and abroad, we cannot but 
be struck with, not the partial alteration, 
but, the absolute and total subversion of all 
previous data and theory which it has under- 
gone. The “spread of knowledge” has indeed 
produced a wonderful revulsion in everything 
which concerus commerce and monetary trans- 
actions. Like Dr. Last in the farce, when told 
that the heart used to be on the left side and the 
liver on the right, the gold-standard advocates 
may truly reply, ‘‘ we have changed all that.” 
Hitherto we were wont to think that the ex- 
tension of our trade was the way to wealth, 
prosperity, and power; and when steam, and rail- 
roads, and free-trade were the topics, it was car- 
ried by general acclamation and common consent, 
that they were chiefly to be prized as means for 
the unlimited expansion and conveyance of our 
manufactures and industrial produce of every 
kind. Butlo! in the city article of the Times, 
only yesterday, the public are congratulated on 
the disasters of the present crisis, because they 
will “narrow commerce” and make it “ safer !”” 
Zo this, as the sagacious Sancho Panza says, 
‘There is no reply,” 





ST. ALBAN’S ABBEY. 


A History of the Architecture of the Abbey Church 
of St. Alban, &c. By I. C. Buckler and C, A. 
Buckler. 8vo. Pp. 168. Longmans. 


To Messrs. Buckler we are much indebted for 
this minute and careful examination of one of 
the most interesting architectural remains which 
England possesses, ‘They have diligently traced 
foundations and superstructure, and pointed out 
the various periods when the different parts of 
the building were erected, altered, or destroyed. 
‘Their researches beneath the pavement have led 
them to the conclusion that great towers existed 
in connection with the west front, and references 
to the biography of the first twenty-three abbots 
of the Abbey chiefly supply the rest of the in- 
formation they have put together relative to the 
changes and embellishments it has undergone 
during their several governments. The whole 
throws a valuable light upon the subject of Nor- 
man architecture; and a number of accurate and 
well executed plates add to the clearness of these 
illustrations. 

Where the whole work is nearly a series of 
details, it is out of the power of a reviewer to do 
more than give a general character or description 
of its contents, and offer his opinion of their 
merits, leaving the particulars to be sought and 
studied in the original. In the present instance, 
we may truly say the authors have produced 
a history of such chronological and scientific 
importance, as will insure it a place wherever 
the able treatment of subjects of the kind is in 
request, 

**It has (say Messrs. B.) been a difficult task 
to resist the temptation of enlarging upon the 
merits of the splendid exhibition of pointed ar- 
chitecture, as its specimens, side by side, or 
intricately combined with the Norman, present 
themselves to view, chailenging admiration as 
some of the fairest remains in existence, and such 
in truth they are. It is of the most exquisitely 
refined description from one extreme of the 
building to the other, as if nothing short of per- 
fection could be admitted into the design of this 
favoured church, The eye moves interestingly 
from one feature to another, in the vast range of 
architecture, for the production of which wealth* 
as well as art was requisite, without lighting 
upon any that mars the rest by inferiority. It 
could not be otherwise, since the work of reno- 
vation steadily advanced from the commencement 
of the reign of King John to the end of that of 
King Edward II., after which period, no con- 
siderable alterations of the structure were made, 
and within which time the genius and refined 
taste of the architects who were employed seems 
to have been illimitable.” 

The following remarks may also serve to ex- 
emplify the authors : 

“The Duke of Gloucester’s Chantrey, which 
was served by two priests, stood with respect to 
his monument, precisely like that of his Royal 
Father, King Henry IV., attached to the North 
aisle of the chapel of the Holy Trinity in Can- 
terbury Cathedral; and occupied the full extent 
of the wall between two of the buttresses on the 
South side. Its clear interior space is proved 
by the foundations to have been about 15 feet x 
8 feet. It was a most exquisite little structure, 
groined in stone, in three divisions, and richly 
adorned with painting. The interior had been de- 
secrated, and exposed to theinjuries of theidle and 
the sacrilegious, previously to its almost total de- 
struction. There is a striking difference between 
the markings upon the stone-work just referred 
to, and those of antiquity so frequently to be 
seen on the pillars of our venerable churches: 





“* The great abbey of St. Alban’s in Hertfordshire, 
if the old lands were united together, is worth at this day, 
in all rents, profits, aud revenues, about two hundred 
thousand pounds a year, according to the improved rents 
at this day. —Steven’s Addition to {Dugdaie’s Monasticon, 
vol, 1, p. 265,” ‘ 





both must be regarded as the work of idle hands; 
the former are prominent dilapidations,—the 
signs of deliberate mischief; the latter almost 
excuse, by the pious tendency of the objects re- 
presented, the genius evinced in the designs, 
and the neatness with which the lines and punc- 
tures are executed, the reproach which attaches 
to heedless defacements of any kind. It is very 
singular that the ancient devices alluded to, and 
so commonly found engraven upon the surface 
of the stone pillars in the interior of churches, 
should so long have escaped observation. The 
indentations are slight, and generally below the 
level of the seats, and the figures often so well 
imagined as to be worthy of preservation. Cy- 
phers occasionally appear; but the favourite 
objects were the cross, the triangle, and the cir- 
cle, those upon which more time was bestowed, 
being complicated in an ingenious manner.” 

Abbot Robert, circa 1151-56, “obtained the res- 
toration of the ancient dignities of his Church 
from Pope Adrian IV., a native of the little 
village of Abbots Langley, by name Nicholas 
Brekespere, who in his early years had sought 
the religious habit in the monastery of St. Alban. 
He was, however, destined for a more exalted 
station, his petition being rejected on the ground 
that he was not as yet sufficiently learned. Upon 
this r..fusal Nicholas went to Paris, where by his 
application he surpassed in learning his fellow- 
students. “He was a Canon Regular in the 
Church of St. Rufus, near Valentia, and became 
Abbot, was elected Cardinal, and at length eleva- 
ted to the chair of St. Peter’”—the only English 
man who ever attained that dignity, 

The authors observe : 

“The total disappearance of the enormous 
accumulation of materials consequent upon the 
demolition of the whole of the Abbey buildings, 
is a fact equally remarkable and unaccountable, 
observing as we do in so many other instances 
the use that was eagerly made of similar produc- 
tions of spoliation, almost every house and wall 
in the neighbourhood of once flourishing Monas- 
teries presenting indubitable evidence of the 
depredation that ceased not to be committed. 
Nothing of the kind so glaringly conspicuous 
throughout Walsingham, Castle-acre, or Ber- 
mondsey, is to be seen at St. Alban’s ; and except 
some sculptured fragments which have been dis- 
interred from a meadow at Sopwell, and are now 
preserved by the care of the owner of Oaklands, 
no detached relics showing the beautiful work~ 
manship of capitals, bases, mouldings and groins, 
are to be met with.” 

From the report in our number 1602, of the 
inspection of the adjacent domain by a Section of 
the Archeological Association, it would appear 
that many relies may yet be found, if we were 
to dig deep enough to penetrate through the mass 
of material accumulated in a succession of ages. 
The ruins of the Monastery, the Grange, and 
Mill may be advantageously explored, and 
apropos of such adjuncts to Abbatial hospitalities 
as the latter, the writers tell us in a note : 

“The Mill of Reading Abbey, which has 
never ceased to be used, is, perhaps, the most 
ancient and curious building of the kind now 
existing in England. It is of Norman architec- 
ture, richly embellished, and so well adapted to 
its purpose, and substantially built, as to remain 
without material alteration of its internal ar- 
rangement,” 

In conclusion it is stated: 

*‘The troubles whieh befel the Church in the 
sixteenth century being foreseen, the treasure, 
the possession of which had for ages render- 
ed the Abbey illustrious, was conveyed for 
security to Rome, and subsequently consigned 
to the care of the Theresian convent at Cologne, 
in whose church of St. Mauritius in that city 
may still be visited the Shrine of St. Alban of 
England. The coffer wherein are contained the 
relics stands at the East end of the South aisle 
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it is of black marble, elevated upon a pedestal of 
the same, and surmounted by a figure of the 
holy martyr, who is distinguished by the cross 
pee § palm, and the sword: beneath is inscribed— 


RELIQVIARIVM ‘S° ALBANI: M- 








MISS EMMA BLOODSWORTH, 


Fulcher’s Ladies’ Memorandum Book, and Poetical 
Miscellany for 1848. Sudbury, W. Fulcher ; 
London, Suttaby and Co. 


Tue first of these Annuals which we have seen, 
and as hitherto very complete in its useful ar- 
rangements and pleasing in its poetical effusions 
and selections. It announces, we grieve to say, 
the death on the 18th ult., of Miss Emma Bloods- 
worth, a young lady whose contributions have 
often adorned our page and been widely copied 
. by the general press. She was the author of at 


least one, if not two volumes of Poems, of very 
considerable feeling and merit, and it is a melan- 
choly circumstance, that we have the annexed 
fanciful composition ‘from her pen, ‘which was 
for the present number of the 


standing in type 
Gazette. 


TRUTH, IS AT THE BOTTOM OF A WELL, 
Hid in a shell, deep in a well, 
Lay truth}, ; P 
This known, one day a smiling youth 
Thought he would like awhile to dwell 
*Néath the waters clear, 
‘Truth’s voice to hear} 
Splashing, an: ing, in he went ; 
But he could not bear 
The first chill feelings that cold-bath sent 
Over his delicate skin so fair. 
And not having heard of Mr. Pane, 
Or Malvern, I ween came‘out again ! 





After.a time, a man in his prime 
Came there! 
Much had he seen of this world’s care 
And much of pleasure’s sunny clime ! 
Had lost'and won; 
And, had just begun 
To “take care of the pence,” in a moral way— 
To tarn'a new leaf !— 
He strayed near the well one summer day, , 
But he saw not the shell, for his visit was brief 
Having, he said, no time to, throw 
Away in a plunge and its healthy glow ! 


Years onward passed—by the well at last 
There stood 

A tottering form in the solitude 

Of awinter’s morn, while the snow fell fast— 
White as his hair, 
And stooping there 

With a Jong and yearning gaze, looked on 
The wed spring !— 

Alas! from his eye thelight was gone— 
While seemed to sing 
The cold breeze near, 
In accents drear: 

* By the old well no longer wait 
Old man! ye are a life too late !” 
Emma BLoopsworTH. 








AUBREY (AND BRITTON’s) WILTSHIRE, 


The Natural, History of Wiltshire. By John 
Aubrey, F.R.S. (Written between 1656 and 
1691.) Edited, and elucidated by Notes, by 
John Britton, F.S.A., .Published by the 
Wiltshire Topographical Society, 4to.Pp. 132. 

In an able view of the state of Archeological 

science in England, which we have read with 

leasure in the last Edinburgh Review, the sub- 
ect of County Histories is incidentally noticed, 
ut set clearly before us by a few sentences. 

They helped antiquities but little ;, being chiefly 

taken up with curious bits of tradition or natural 

history, (hence their usual titles,) marking the 
sites of remarkable events, and tracing the genea- 
logies of the principal families. They thus ful- 
ed their mission, and are now mostly val: 
for their references, and those local qualities 
which will always render them useful and ac- 
-ceptable in the districts to which they pertain, 

Feeling this before the Edinburgh view 

appeared, Mr. Britton, under the auspices of 

the Society whose object it is to illustrate his 





native county, judiciously undertook a new 
edition of Aubrey, whose work -“ though com- 
aornergad obsolete as regards scientific, archaeo- 

ogical, and philosophical information,’’ he truly 
observes “is replete with curious and enter- 
taining facts and suggestions, at once charac- 
terizing the writer, and the age in which he 
lived, and illustrating the history and topo- 
graphy of Wiltshire.”” A ‘“ Memoir of Aubrey,” 

om the same source, appeared about two years 
ago. 

“In executing his present book the editor has 
retrenched much of the original, no longer, if 
ever, worthy of public attention; and, neverthe- 
less, preserved, we rejoice to say, among his 
more instructive matter, a fair sprinkling of the 
gossip of “ the magotie-headed”’ author. Amid 
his credulity and superstition there were many 
remarks to prove that he was rather before than 
behind his time in many points. Thus, for in- 
stance, he says: 

“IT have oftentimes wished for a mappe of 
England coloured according to the colours of the 
earth ; with markes of the fcssiles and minerals. 

“As the motion caused by a stone lett 
fall into the water is by circles, so sounds move 
by spheres in the same manner ; which, though 
obvious enough, I doe not remember to have seen 
in any booke.” 

Notes on the — by such men as John 
Ray, Evelyn, and Tanner (afterwards Bishop of 
St. Asaph’s), added to the interest of the pub- 
lication, and it achieved wide popularity. There 
are two manuscripts to which Mr. Britton has re- 
ferred: First, a copy in the RoyalSociety, the most 

t as regards the author, being transcribed 
in his own hand; and, Secondly, a copy at 
Oxford, with the notes above alluded to, and 
which are not in theformer. 

** Every care (the Editor states) has been 
taken to preserve the strictest accuracy in 
the extracts now published, and with that 
view, as well as to correspond with such! of 
Aubrey’s works as have been already printed, 
the original orthography has been retained. 
The order and arrangement of the chap- 
ters, and their division into two parts, are 
also adhered to. At the commencement of 
each chapter I have indicated the nature of the 

assages which are omitted in the present vo- 
ume, and although such omissions are numerous, 
it may be stated that all the essential and useful 
portions of the work are either here printed, or 
so referred to as to render them easily acces- 
sible in future to the scientific student, the anti- 
quary. and the topographer. 

‘With respect to the notes which I have 
added, as Editor of the present volume, in cor- 
rection or illustration of Aubrey’s observations, 
Iam alone responsible.” 

We have had thus produced a very entertain- 
ing volume, into which it is hardly possible to 
dip without being informed and amused. It is, 
however, no easy matter to show this in a 
literary notice like ours, and we will literally 
endeavour to perform the task by sortes, opening 
the leaves at random, and copying a passage at 
every opening. ‘Furth Fortune,” then : 

“Thave not seen so many pied cattle any- 
where as in North Wiltshire. The country 
here about is much inclined to pied cattle, but 
commonly the colour is black or brown, or deep 
red. Some cow stealers will make a hole in 
a hott lofe newly drawn out of the oven, and 
putt it on an oxes horn for a convenient time, 
and then they can turn their softened hornes 
the contrary way, so that the owner cannot 
swear to his own beast. Not long before the 
King’s restauration a fellow was hanged at 
Tyburn for this, and say’d that he hadnever come 
thither if he had not heard it spoken of in a 
sermon. Thouzht he, I will try this trick.” 

“Hungerford trowtes are very much cele- 
brated, and there are also good ones at Martle- 





aii 
borough and at Ramesbury. In the 

stream at Slaughtenford = excellent rat 
but, though I say it, there are none betterin Eng. 
land than at Nawle, which is the source of the 
streame of Broad Chalke, a mile above it; but 
half a mile below Chalke, they are not so good 
King Charles loved a trout above all fresh fish. 
and when he came to Wilton, as he commonly 
did every summer, the Earle of Pembroke Was 
wont to send for these trowtes for his Majesties 
eating.” 

** A plaster of hone 
bruise. (From Mr, Francis Potter, B.D., of 
Kilmanton.) It seems to be a rational moe. 
dicine: for honey is the extraction of the choicest 
ee —— ‘ 

‘* May-dewe is a ve eat dissolvent of 
things with the pa ‘that will not be diseolvéy 
any other way; which puts me in mind of the 
rationality of the seston: used by Wm... Gore.of 
Clapton, Esq. for his gout; which was,, to 
walke in the dewe with his shoes »pounced’; he 
found benefit by it. I told Mr. Wm. Mallens 
of Shoe Lane, Chirurgion, this story; and 
he sayd this was the very method and: way.of 
curing that was used in Oliver Cromwell,. Pro. 
tectour.”’ 

“ Stobball-play is peculiar to North Wilts, 
North Gloucestershire, and a little part of Somer. 
set near Bath. They smite a ball, stuffed: very 
hard with quills and covered with soale leather, 
with a staffe, commonly made. of withy, about 3 
(feet) and a halfe long. _Colerne-downe is the 
place so famous and so frequented. for stobball- 
playing. The turfe is very fine, and the rock 
(freestone) is within an inch and a halfe of. the 
surface, which gives the ballso quick a rebound. 
A stobball-ball is of about four inches diameter, 
and as hard as a stone. I doe not heare that this 
game is used anywhere in England but in 
this part of Wiltshire and Gloucestershire ad. 
oe 
‘Tis certain that there are some houses lucky 
and some that are unlucky ; e. g. a handsome 
brick house on the south side of Clarkenwell 
churchyard hath been so unlucky for at least 
‘these forty yeares that it is seldom tenanted; 
nobody at last would adventure to take it, Also 
a handsome house in Holbourne that looked 
into the fields, the tenants of it did not prosper; 
about six, one after another.” 

* As to the green circles on the downes, vul- 
garlarly called faiery circles (dances), I presume 
they are generated from the breathing out of 
a fertile subterraneous vapour, (The ring- 
worme on a man’s flesh is circular. Excogitate 
a paralolisme between the cordial heat and ye 
subterranean heat, to elucidate this phenome- 
non.) Every tobacco-taker knowes that ‘tis no 
strange thing for a circle of smoke to be whiff'd 
out of the bowle of the pipe ; but ’tis doné by 
chance. If you digge under the tirfe of this 
circle, you will find at the rootes of the grasse a 
hoare or mouldinesse. But’as there are ‘fertile 
steames, so contrary wise there are noxious o1és, 
which proceed from some minerals, iron, &¢, ; 
which also as the others, ceteris paribis, ‘appear 
in a circular forme.” - ' 

“‘ Ramsons (allium ursinum, fl. albo) : tast like 
garlick : they grow much in Cranbourn Chace, 
“A proverb :- 

* Eate leekes in Lide [March] and ramsins in May, 

And all the yeare after physitians may play.’ “” 
ft have seen this old proverb printed, ‘Fat 
eekes in Lent, and raisins in May, &c.’—J.B.) 
’ “ Nowildoatesin Wiltshire, orrarely. InSomer- 
setshire, common. (There is abundance of wild 
oats in the middle part of Wiltsh., especially 
in the west clay of Market Lavingtin field, when 
the crop is barley.—Bishop Tanner).” ’ 

“The right honorable James, Earle of Abing- 
don, tells me that there are plenty of morillous 
about Lavingtons, which he eates, and sends to 
London. Methinkes ’tis a kind of ugly mush- 
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room. Morillons we have from Germany and 


other places beyond sea, which are sold here at 
a deare rate ; the outer sideis like a honeycombe. 
Thave seen them of nine inches about. They grow 
near the roots of elmes.’’* 

“The Devises is famous for making excellent 
Metheglyn. Mr. ‘ho. Pier of the Swan did drive 
agreat trade in it. * 

“Amesbury is famous for the best tobacco 
pipes in England ; made by . Gauntlet, 
who markes the heele of them with a gauntlet, 
whence they are called gauntlet pipes The 
clay of! which they are made is brought from 
Chiltern in this county.” 

«Jn King James the First’s time coarse paper, 
commonly called whitebrowne paper, was first 
made in England, especially in Surrey and about 
Windsor. 

“(At Bemarton near Salisbury is a paper mill, 
which is now, 1684, about 130 yeares standing, 
and. the-first-‘that was erected in this county; 
andthe workmen there toid me, 1669, that it 
was the second paper mill in England,” 

“ Proverb for apples, peares, hawthorns, quick- 
setts;/oakes = 

¢ Sett them ‘at ‘All-hallow-tyde, and command them to 


W 5 
Sett them at Candlemass, and entreat them ta goew.” 
With this,dozen of specimens we cordially 

recommend the yolume to all who can pro- 

cure it. 





| NORTH) WEST' TRAVELS AND INDIAN LEGENDS. 

A Summer in the Wilderness ; embracing a Canoe 
Voyage wp the Mississippi and around Lake 
Superior. By Charles Lanman, author of the 
“Essays for Summer Hours.” Pp. 208. New 

‘/ York and Philadelphia, Appletons. 


“We. cofisider Mr, Lanman to be one of the 


pleasantest of American travelling companions, 
who, with taste and feeling for nature, combines 
an observant spirit, and touches upon every 


‘ghject which comes within his sphere of notice { 


in a very, sensible, agreeable, and intelligent 
manner. Having said so much to recommend 
his book general ruse it will be found to merit 
the praise throughout—we shall not walk in his 
footsteps through his long journey, but content 
ourselves with a few selections from parts that 
aré most novel to us, and will, we presume, be 
the same te our.readers. As almost a continua- 
tion of the very curious and interesting “Red 
Indian Mythology”’ quoted in our latter Gazettes, 
we are chiefly tempted by his Aboriginal stories. 
The ‘extinction of the Illinois Tribe on Starved 
Rock isa dreadful tale; but we will begin with 
a parallel to the Robin Hood of the white race. 

Major Campton is the name of a noted cha- 
tacter, who once resided at Galena. He is a 
poverty built man, who has spent his whole 
‘fife among the wildest of mortals, and whose 
various occupations have caused him to be well 
known from the banks of the Ohio to the shores 
of Lake Superior, where he is now figuring in 
the copper line, haying made and lost a fortune 


at Galena, A natural consequence of his pecu- 
liar experience is, that he perfectly understands 
the art of fighting ; weengh he is so much of a 


gentleman, that he could not be called a bully. 
It so happened that, while travelling in his 
own conveyance, and accompanied by his wife, 
during a p easant day last summer, he came toa 
it on margin of a certain river, and shouted 


fox the ferryman. In due time the indispensable 
_ Ben was ready, and while inquiring the 
 Réws of the day, he was suddenly smitten by a 
_ Rew thought, and dropping the painter of the 


old scow, looked inquiringly into the Major’ 
face, when the following Saleen ensued : rt 





ly te mbageray fact. See Fa Review of Dr. Bad- 
. on Esculent Funguses of England, in 
Literary Gazette, No, 1596, Is there nothing bow under 





‘<¢Stranger, is’nt your name Major Campton ?” 

‘** Yes, sir, itis. What business have you to 
transact with me?’ 

*** You are the very man I have long been 
wanting to see, for you must know that I am the 
Bully of the North. 

«Indeed! What do I care for that ?’ 

“«*T’ve heard tell that you are a famous fighter, 
and I should like to have you give me a thrash- 
ing if you can.’ 

““* Why, man, I have nothing against you, 
and do not want to make a fool of myself.’ 

*** But you shall, though, my honey; and you 
don’t cross this ferry until it is decided who is 
cock of the walk.’ 

«* Remonstrance on the part of the Major was 
all in vain, the ferryman was determined to fight. 
The Major held a short consultation with his 
lady, who was of course iti great trouble, but 
taking off his coat and unbuttoning his straps, 
he stept out upon a grassy spot and waited for 
the ferryman’s attack. ‘To shorten a long story, 
the fight was a tedious one, and ended in the 
total defeat of the challenger, who presented in 
himself, after the struggle, anadmirablepicture of 
a misspent life. He had strength enough left, 
however, to ferry the Champion over the river; 
and when the Major offered to pay the accus- 
tomed fare, the latter held not out his hand, but 
making a rude bow, he exclaimed,—‘ Wot a dime, 
sir ; good afternoon.’”’ 

Our next is a charming Indian legend. 

‘A thousand winters ago, the Great Spirit 
caused the sun to be fastened in the heavens, for 
the purpose of destroying the world on account 
of an enormous sin which had been committed, 
The men of that time assembled together in 
council, but could devise no means to avert the 
calamity. ‘The animals of the earth also held a 
council, and they were about to give up all hopes 
of a release, when a small animal stept forth and 
avowed its intention of gnawing off the string 
that held the sun. He entered the earth, and 
after travelling a long time, finally reached the 
desired planet and accomplished his purpose. 
The heat of the sun, however, was so great, that 
the sight of the heroic little animal was im- 
paired, and it returned to the earth—a poor blind 
mole.” 

We cannot choose better than the following as 
a sequel : 

‘The region of Elk Lake was once famous for 
the number of its animals, and derives its name 
from the following legend of a mammoth Elk. 
This creature is said to have measured the length 
of two large canoes, and with his horns had 
power to split a pine tree. His lair was in a 
valley among the neighbouring hills, where he 
reigned supreme ; and it was customary for all 
the animals of the North, which were of giant 
size in those days, to make him an annual visit. 
As they were so numerous, they were compelled 
to occupy the country for many miles around, 
which accounts for its excessive flatness. ‘The 
object of this ‘ world’s convention’ was to consult 
the king of beasts as to the forests and plains 
they were to occupy during the following year ; 
and to partake of the water of the small lake, 
which had power to protect them from every 
disease or accident, and such was the state of 
things, when an enemy made its appearance, and 
the reign of the Emperor Elk was ended. 

“Those were the days when giants inhabited 
the earth, and the region where most they con- 
gregated was in the far South. It so happened 
that a hunting party of these people wandered 
to the North, and finally pitched their tents in 
the vicinity of this lake. Among the animals 
they succeeded in killing was the mammoth 
Elk, which they found asleep, and pierced with 
a poisoned arrow, |The heavens were immedi- 
ately filled with clouds, 'a heavy rain deluged the 
earth, and with their booty, in melancholy mood, 
the hunters started on their return, e vain 





was so abundant that the lake overflowed its 
banks, forming a little stream, which finally 
widened into a broad river, and emptied into an 
unknown sea; and on the bosom of this river 
did the hunters float in their newly-made canoes, 
until they found themselves in their own 
country. The conclusion of the whole matter 
was, that from that year all the animals of the 
earth began to dwindle in size, and the men of 
that time were reduced in stature to the height 
of their younger children, : 

“A more suggestive legend than the above I 
have seldom heard. To my mind, it illustrates 
the poetical genius of the Indian, and throws 
much light upon the history of the Mound 
Builders. I obtained it from the lips of an old 
Indian hermit, as I sat in his solitary lodge, at 
the foot of one of the hills which look down 
upon Elk Lake.” 

Another lake and its legend bear so striking 
a resemblance to the Irish superstition embalmed 
in the affecting wail of the mother for her son, 
seduced by the fair daughters of the waters to 
drown in their coral caves, that we have the 
greater gratification in quoting it as a remarkable 
instance of similarity in regions the most distant, 
and among men the most ‘different in race, habits 
of life, and civilized intercourse. 

“This lake, which the French have named 
Mill Lac, and certain ignorant Yankees, Rum 
Lake, was originally called by the Chippeways, 
Minsisagaigoming, which signifies the dwelling- 
place of the Mysterious Spirit. In form it is 
almost round, and about twenty miles across in 
the widest part. ‘The shores are rather low, but 
covered with a luxuriant growth of oak, hard 
maple, and tamarack. It is shallow, but clear 
and cold; has 'a sandy bottom, and yields a 
variety of fish; and contains only three islands, 
which are small and rocky. 

“The Mysterious Spirit alluded to above has 
acquired a great notoriety on account of his 
frequently taking away into the spirit-land certain 
people whom he loved, Sometimes he would 
take them for a few days, and sometimes he 
would not return them at all. The following 
stories were given to me as facts, and [ know 
were actually believed. An Indian, with his 
family, had encamped upon the lake for one 
night, and just as he was about to depart on the 
following morning, he could not find his only 
child, a little girl. At one moment she was seen 
picking up some pebbles near her father’s canoe, 
and the very next was gone. For six days did 
they seek the child, but in vain. On the seventh 
day, however, as they were about to depart once 
more, (having given up all hope of recovering 
the lost one), they looked, and behold! she was 
again picking up pebbles beside the canoe, as 
unconcerned as if nothing had happened. When 
questioned, she answered that she had only been 
taken away by a beautiful lady to a beautiful 
land, where she had been happy in seeing many 
beautiful things. : 

‘Once when there was a party of Indians en- 
camped here, a favourite young girl was dis- 
covered to be'missing, and her friends, supposing 
that she had been drowned, were mourning bit- 
terly at her departure ; one day she made her 
appearance in her father’s lodge, as if nothing 
had happened, and was accompanied by two 
dogs. Her story was, that an old woman had 
taken her to an island, presented her with the 
animals, and bade her prepare for along journey. 
She was absent for three weeks, but on the day 
of her return was numbered with the dead, _ 

“A little boy was also once lost on the margin 
of this lake. ‘Phe only trace of him that ever 
could be discovered, was one of his arrows found 
lodged in a tree. And the Indians believe, too, 
that the aged mother of Hole-in-the-day (the 
great chief) was also carried away by this 
Mysterious Spirit, One thing is certain, say 
they, she disappeared in the twinkling of an eye 
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from the party with. whom she was travelling 
many years ago. ‘Lhese are indeed idle legends, 
but give us an insight into the Indian mind. - 

‘the following is an historical fact, which 
only proves the obstinacy of their principal 
actor, Many years ago, a chief named White 
Fisher, with his family, and a party of braves, 
were, encamped in one large lodge on the 
north side of Spirit Lake. A friendly Indian 
entered the cabin at sunset, and told the chief 
that he had seen a war-party of three Sioux on 
his trail. ‘The chief scorned to believe the story, 
because his dreams had told him nothing about 
an enemy. Ina short time his eldest son re- 
tumed from hisevening hunt, and said that he 
had also seen‘three Sioux in the woods about a 
mile off ;-—but the father continued to disbelieve, 
Finally, the chief's own brother told him a simi- 
lar, story, Which, was also treated with contempt. 
It, was now morning; and the chief made his 
appearance outside of his lodge, and was about 
to go upon a hunt ;—but in the twinkling of an 
ey@, three balls passed through his body, and he 
died,,,.. Every,.single, member ef his household 
was killed, excepting his youngest son, who was 
taken prisoner, lived in the Sioux country for 
twenty years, but finally returned to his own 
people, and he was. the identical individual from 
whose lips I obtainedthe above facts. He isnow 
a chief, and universally known by his father’s 
name, Wabogike, or White Fisher. * + 

** The ruling chief of Spirit Lake, at the present 
time, is Naguanabic, or Outside Feather. He is 
said to be the most worthy, intelligent, and in- 
fluential, of all the Chippeway chiefs. I spent 
many, agreeable and instructive hours in his 
lodge, and among my Indian curiosities there 
is, nothing, that I, value more highly than the 
presents l received from him. It does my heart 
good to remember the old man, and the beauti- 

lake which is his home, 

“A son of this old Indian, while hunting, 
once pursued a deer to a very great distance, 
which he finally captured, Out of revenge for 
the impyoper conduct of the animal, the cruel 
Indian tortured it ina variety of ways, and 
came home boasting.of what he had done. At 
the feast, usually given on such occasions, this 
old chief addressed ‘his son in the following 
words: ‘We are thankful to the Great Spirit 
for furnishing us. with food. But my son has 
acted very, wrong in torturing that animal, and 
if the laws, of the Great Spirit are not changed 
from, what they were, in times past, that boy 
shall not be privileged to, kill another deer during 
the whole winter.’. And I was told that he did 
not, and, that no, cruel-hearted man ever can, 
under similar, circumstances,” 

_ It was.from, the lips of this aged Indian, that 
the; author, heard the charming anecdote of the 
mole, we. baye already cited. As we are trying 
all kinds of experiments forthe improvement of 
agriculture, and we hear much at present about 
the cultivation. and use of Indian corn, the fol- 
lowing nay, perhaps, be.a useful hint to some of 
our farmers, who have found guano fail, and 
draining and top-dressing not so effectual as 
they, could, wish, 

“The region,of Leech Lake is somewhat fa- 
mous for the quantity and good quality of the 
original, maize or Indian corn. ‘When I was 
there it was not, sufficiently advanced to be 
eaten, even in a green state, but I obtained a 
fact with regard to corn. planting, which may be 
new to, my readers, All the labour connected 
with the raising of corn is performed by the wo- 
men, who take it upon themselves as an offset to 
the hardships endured by the men in hunting. 
It is customary for them, after they have planted 
the seed, to perform, in a state of nudity, a noc- 
turnal walk through the field, which ceremony 
is supposed to protect the grain from the des- 
troying insect or worm,” 


‘The annexed information respecting the local- 





ity is also interesting, as it shows to what dan- 
gers the nude somnambulists expose themselves 
tor the good of the crops. 

‘* During my stay at this lake I received from 
my friend Morrison, the following facts with re- 
gard to the game now inhabiting this region. 
The black bear, the black and gray wolf, the elk, 
the moose, and the deer, the otter, the mink, 
porcupine, white fisher, fox, the coon, the mar- 
tin, the rabbit, and a variety of squirrels are as 
abundant as ever; the grisly bear and buffalo 
are found only occasionally ; and the beaver is 
entirely extinct. Among the birds that I saw 
were eagles, fish-hawks, night-hawks, owls, 
loons, the swan, the crane, a great variety of 
ducks, the pigeon, the woodpecker, blue-jay, 
black and blue-bird, red-bird, and the king-bird ; 
and among the fish that may be found in Leech 
Lake, are the white-tish, the trout, the pike, the 
pickerel, the bass, the sucker, and the mullet. 
It is said the white-fish of this lake, originated 
from the brains of a woman; and I am also 
told that its shores have in times past yielded 
more wealth in the way of furs than any other 
place of the same extent in the northwest.” 

Mr. Lanman’s account of the copper-mining 
country about Lake Superior, is not very favour- 
able to its existing status, whatever its prospects 
maybe. He tells us: 

“The number of mining companies which 
purport to be in operation on the American 
shore of Lake Superior and on our islands, is 
said to be one hundred; and the number of 
stock shares is not far from three hundred thou- 
sand. But notwithstanding all the fuss that 
has been, and is still made, about the mining 
operations here, a smelting-furnace has not yet 
been erected, and only three companies, up to 
the present time, have made any shipments of 
ore. The oldest of these is the Lake Superior 
Company; the most successful, the Pittsburg 
and Boston Company; and the other is the 
Copper Falls pray all of which are confined 
in their operations to Point Keweenaw. 

‘* This point is at present the centre of attrac- 
tion to those who are worshiping the copper 
Mammon of the age. It is a mountainous dis- 
trict, covered with a comparatively useless pine 
forest, exceedingly rocky and not distinguished 
for its beautiful scenery. As to the great major- 
ity of the mining companies alluded to, they will 
undoubtedly sink a good deal more money than 
they can possibly make; and for the reason, 
that they are not possessed of sufficient capital to 
carry on the mining business properly, and are 
managed by inexperienced and visionary men— 
a goodly number of whom have failed in every 
business in which they ever figured, and who 
are generally adventurers, determined to live by 
speculation instead of honest labour. The two 
principal log-cabin cities of Point Keweenaw 
are Copper Harbour and Eagle River. The for- 
mer is quite a good harbour, and supports a 
vacated garrison, a newspaper, a very good 
boarding-house, and several intemperance estab- 
lishments. ‘The latter has a fine beach for a 
harbour, a boarding-house, asaw-mill, and a 
store, where drinking is the principal business 
transacted, The number of resident inhabitants 
in the two towns I was unable to learn, but the 
sum total I suppose would amount to fitty souls. 

‘* Altogether perhaps five hundred miners and 
clerks may be engaged on the whole Point, while 
about as many more, during the summer, are 
hanging about the general stopping places on 
shore, or the working-places in the interior. 
This brotherhood is principally composed of up- 
start geologists, explorers, and location specu- 
lators. From all that I can learn, about the 
same state of things exists on the Canada side of 
the lake. ‘Twenty companies are already or- 
ganized for that section of country, the most 
promising of which is the Montreal ining Com- 
pany; but not a pound of ore has yet been 





smelted or taken to market, so that the ‘subject 
theme,’ for the present is as barren of real in 
terest there, as in our own territory. Rationally 
speaking, the conclusion of the whole matter js 
just this: the Lake Superior region undoubtedly 
abounds in valuable minerals, but as yet a sufi. 
cient length of time has not elapsed to deyelg 

its resources; three quarters of the people (the 
remaining quarter are among the most worthy 
of the land) now engaged in mining operations 
are what might be termed dishonest speculators, 
and inexperienced adventures: but there is no 
doubt that if a new order of things should be 
brought into existence here, all those who are 
prudent and industrious would accumulate for- 
tunes, 

‘“‘T ought not to leave this brazen theme, with- 
out alluding to the science of geology as patro- 
nized in the mineral region. Not only does the 
nabob stockholder write pamphlets about the 
mines of the Ural mountains, and other neigh. 
bouring regions, but even the broken-down New 
York merchant, who now sells whisky to the 
poor miner, strokes his huge whiskers and des- 
cants upon the black oxide, the native ore, and 
the peculiar formation of every hill-side in the 
country. Without exception, I believe, all the 
men, women, and children residing in the copper 
cities, have been crystallized into finished geolo- 
gists. It matters not how limited their know. 
ledge of the English language may be, for they 
look only to the surface of things ; it matters not 
how empty of common sense their brain-cham- 
bers may be, they are wholly absorbed in sheet- 
ing their minds and hearts with the bright-red 
copper, and are all louldly eloquent on their 
favourite theme. 

‘But the grand lever which they use to ad- 
vance their interests, is the word ‘copglomer- 
ate,’ which answers as a general description of 
the surrounding country. You stand upon a 
commanding hill-top, and while lost in the en- 
joyment of a fine landscape, a Copper Harbour 
‘bear’ or ‘bull,’ recently from Wall-street, 
will slap you on the shoulder and startle the 
surrounding air with the following yell: ‘That 
whole region, sir, is conglomerate, and exceed- 
ingly rich in copper and silver.’ You ask 
your landlady for a drop of milk to flavour your 
coffee, and she will tell you ‘that her husband 
has exchanged the old red cow for a conglomer- 
ate location somewhere in the interior,’ thereby 
proving that a comfortable living is a secondary 
consideration in this life. You happen to see a 
little girl arranging some rocky specimens in her 
baby-house, and on your asking her name, she 
will probably answer—‘ Conglomerate the man! 
my name, sir, is Jane.’ But enough. It willnot do 
for me to continue in this strain, for fear that 
my readers will, like my mining friends, be 
made crazy by a remarkable conglomerate lite- 
rary specimen from the mineral region.” 

With this variety to the general tenor of our 
review we close a volume with which we haye 
been most agreeably entertained, 








The Parliamentary Companion. Fifteenth year. 
New Parliament. By Charles Dodd, Esq. 
Whittaker and Co, 


Tue completeness, accuracy, and judicious im- 
partiality of Mr. Dodd’s previous Guides would 
render it unnecessary for us to say a syllable in 
favour of this, were it not that furnishing s0 
much new intelligence respecting a new Parlia- 
ment, it seems, to us, to deserve even a higher 


character than its precursors. Mr. D. complains 
of the many imperfect imitations which have 
sprang up to distract public opinion ; but thatis 
the sure consequence of merit. We always please 
ourselves with this thought when we see what 
a multitude of copyists the Literary Gazette has 
had, — 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

The Crop of Comets seems to be springing up 
everywhere throughout the starry firmament. 
Mr. Dawes, Camden Lodge, Cranbrook, wrote to 
The Times (Oct. 7), that at 9h. 20m. mean time, 
“T perceived a misty-looking object in the con- 
stellation Draco, not far from the star omega 
Draconis. Soon after, upon turning upon it my 
84 feet equatorial refractor, it appeared to bea 
large and bright nebulous body, which, from its 
motion, I soon detected to be acomet. To the 
naked eye it appears as a hazy star of the fifth 
magnitude, In the telescope it is nearly round, 
without tail, much condensed in the middle, but 
having no distinct stellar nucleus, The nebu- 


“ Josity extends through several minutes of arc. 


The following places were obtained from the 
readings of the circles of the equatorial, hastily 
reduced : 

@ M. T RIGHTASCEN.  N. P. DISTANCE. 
h, m. 8s. h, m. s. deg. m. s, 
1212 3 17 11 18 19 49 41 
14 8 41 17 9 48 20 22723 


These places indicate a daily decrease 6f right 
ascension amounting to 81m, 31s.; and a daily in- 
crease of north polar distance of 6 deg. 43m. 44s. 
Preyiously, however, the comet had been com- 
pared. with a small star near it, by means of 
the parallel-thread micrometer; and these ob- 
servations indicate an hourly increase in north 
polar distance of 15m. 40s., which gives for 24 
hours abouc 6 deg. 16m. I believe the latter is 
the most correct ; but the motion in north polar 
distance is probably increasing in rapidity.’ 

The Annular Eclipse on Saturday was not seen 
in London, owing to the cloudy weather, and 
Paris was little more favoured ; but Liverpool 
and other localities enjoyed greater advantages : 
but we fear that it was almost everywhere, within 
our scope, seen too imperfectly to fulfil the wishes 
of Science on the interesting oceasion. "We hope 
to have better accounts from foreign stations. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


October 8.—Public Meeting.—The Treasurer in 
the chair. The elections since the last meeting, 
to the amount of nearly thirty, were announced, 
as well as several nominations; and a consider- 
able number of books presented by Forcign 
Societies were laid upon the table. 

Mr, Warren, of Ixworth, exhibited two Nor- 
man prick spurs, of unusual es, found at 
Fakenham, and a rubbing of an inscription in 
the chief buttress of Ixworth church, at the 
height of 30 feet. It reads: ‘Master Robert 
Schoté, Abbot.” Above is a crown and two 
arrows, This device, Mr. Waller observed, 


age had reference to St, Edward. 
- Mr, 


Warren remarked that it appeared in 
Yates's History of Bury a Robert Coote was 
twice abbot, in 1470 and 1473. 

The Rev. S. Isaacson read a paper on the 
Antiquities of Hertfordshire, including an ac- 
count-of the examination of a large mound, in 
4 field called Barrow Field, near Amwell. 

Mr. Roach Smith exhibited drawings of Saxon 
weapons, and urns discovered in Church-field, 
Northfleet, during the progress of railway exca- 
vations, Among the most remarkable objects 
is a knife-shaped sword, 21 inches long, different 
from the numerous varieties of the long broad 
sword, usually found in Saxon tumuli; and the 
handle of a target, some similar to which, Mr. 
Smith remarked, had been figured by Douglas, 
in the Nenia Britannica, and incorrectly termed 
bow-braces, but which a recent examination of a 
grave in the cemetry at Ozengal, had enabled 
them to decide was the iron cover to the wooden 

dié of the target or circular shield. The 
mportance of examining these and similar 
Temains, in siti, ig strikingly illustrated by this 


result of attention to the position of these pre- 
sumed bow-braces, one of which, lying imme- 
diately under the boss of a shield, indicated what 
its real use was. Unfortunately, no attention 
was paid to the circumstances connected with 
the Northfleet discovery ; but Mr, Smith spoke 
in high terms of the civility he had received 
from Mr. Stevenson, the engineer; from Mr. 
Gale; and, lastly, from Mr. W. Meyrick, in 
whose collection most of the objects are now 
deposited. 

Mr. Fairholt read a very interesting paper on 
some early paintings in oil, in the church chest 
of Newport, Essex, to which his attention had 
been directed by Mr. Clarke. They represent 
the Crucifixion, with St. Peter and the Virgin 
standing on one side, and St. John and St. Paul 
on the other. The colouring of the figures is 
extremely good; and, notwithstanding the stiff 
conventional manner in which they are drawn, 
the effeet produced is good. From the archi- 
tectural portion of this painting, from the 
costume and peculiar pose of the figures, Mr. 
Fairholt places this painting as early as the 
latter part of the 13th century, or the beginning 
of the 14th, and as such it is one of the best of 
the very few of so early a date still preserved. 
Mr. Fairholt’s paper embraced a review of the 
history of oil painting, in which he referred to 
Mr. Hendrie’s Translation of Theophilus, which 
he (Mr. H.) thought to be as old as the 9th 
century. 

Mr. Wright, said the treatise of Theophilus 
(lately brought into notoriety, from its being 
made the ground of acalumnious attack upon 
one of the best antiquaries and scholars of the 
day,) was most valuable to the artist, and, as 
there was a translation in the last century, he 
was surprised the work had attracted so little 
notice. Mr. Wright complimented Mr. Hendrie 
on his translation, but gave reasons for thinking 
the MS. was not older than the 12th century. 

Letters from Mr, Rolfe and Mr, Keats were 
rdad, giving notice of the discovery of Roman 
remains on the sea coast near Deal, at no great 
distance from the spot where a few years since 
upwards of 2,000 small brass Roman coins were 
found. Sketches of the pottery, &c., recently 
found by Mr. Rolfe, were exhibited. 

Mr. J. Adey Ripton, F.S.A., exhibited a map 
of the Roman roads, in Essex, drawn up by him- 
self, and gave a paper in illustration. 

Mr. Puttock communicated a notice from Mr. 
Felix W. Lyon, of a recent discovery at Ewell, 
of some wells or pits containing Roman remains, 
and added observations on the strong support 
it gave an opinion he had long since expressed 
and published, that the Canca of the geographer 
of Ravenna was on the site of the town of Ewell. 

Mr. Smith stated they would be pleased to 
hear that an account of the discovery attended 
to by Mr. Puttock was now being drawn up for 
the Society of Antiquaries by Mr, Diamond, 
who had superintended the researches. 

Mr. Price exhibited a sketch of a fragment of 
an incised slab representing a female with head- 
dress beneath a canopy, lately discovered under 
the flooring of Chippenham church, Wilts, An 
inscription runs round the slab, which Mr. Price 
conjectured meant to signify that one Guillebert 
and Alice his wife were founders of a chantry to 
this abbey or church. 

Council Meeting, Wednesdcy, Oct. 13.—Captain 
Shortt communicated the discovery of mural 
paintings in Exeter Cathedral: Mr. Waller, a 
paper on the brass of one of the Lords de Lisle, 
of the 15th century, in Thruxton church, Hants, 
arubbing of which was presented by Mr. Joseph 
Clarke. ‘lhis paper shewed that monumental 
brasses do not always afford correct examples of 
costume, some having been executed 20 years 
before the decease of the persons they commemo- 
rate; and others, 20 years subsequent to the 





burials, Mr, Waller referred to some instances 





in which writers on costume had been misled 
from not taking this fact into consideration. Mr. 
Waller’s paper was considered so important 
that, at the request of the Council, he read 
it at the next public meeting of the Association. 

Mr. Carruthers exhibited a seal, apparentl 
of the 12th century, found near Belfast. It 
bears the curious device of a kind of centaur 
seizing a bird with his right hand, and defendin 
himself agaist an animal resembling a dog with 
his left. It appears quite as old as the 12th 
century. 

Mr. Smith laid before the Council a plan of 
the ancient walls of Rochester, and a paper on 
the subject by the Rev. Beale Port, which had 
been read by that gentleman on Monday even- 
ing, at a meeting of several members of the 
Association at Rochester. 

The death of an eminent foreign member of 
the Association, M. dela Fontenelle de Vaudoré, 
of Poitiers, was announced. 

We understand that in consequence of the 
difficulty of reaching Shrewsbury, the Council 
have suggested that the fifth Congress should be 
held as was first proposed at Worcester, and that 
Shrewsbury be taken when the railways are 
completed. 








FINE ARTS. 
THE BRITISH SCHOOL OF ART. 

[We prophesied when the Society of British Artists 

obtained their charter last year that it would prove an 
epoch in our national arts; and the annexed report shows 
“ the beginning of the end.”—Ep. L, G.] 
Tue opening bud, whose rich fruitage we may 
ultimately, and we trust speedily hope to enjoy, 
presented itself at the Gallery of the Society of 
British Artists on the 4th instant, when this 
New School of Arts was fairly commenced. To 
witness an event so interesting to all its real 
lovers, not fewer than six or seven hundred 
persons of high respectability, including about 
fifty ladies, were admitted by cards, 

It was gratifying to observe the pleasant dis- 
appointment which might be read in the counte« 
nances of many of the spectators.— A School 
of Artindeed ! and established in England !—aye, 
in London! yes, and within a stone’s-throw of 
the Royal Dontine ! and established by an 
independent body of British Artists !—absurd 
the idea !—impossible its realization !’’—Such, 
one might guess to have been the incredulous 
opinions of many, while ascending the stairs to 
the Gallery. But they were soon to be convinced 
that there was *‘ no mistake ” when a determined 
body of British Artists had resolutely made up 
their minds and their energies to the good work. 

Mr. Hurtstone, the distinguished President 
of the Corporation, distinguished not less in his 
profession as an artist than for his unwearied 
and uncompromising ardour in the promotion of 
the Fine Arts, delivered an admirable inaugural 
address, which was listened to with the deepest 
attention. He began with a concise retrospect of 
the origin and proceedings of the Society from 
1823, shewing the benefits it had already con- 
ferred, He said: : 

“To prove that it has been most efficient, I 
need only pomt to the great proportion of the 
eminent artists of this day, many being respected 
and distinguished members of the Royal Aca- 
demy, who were first introduced to public notice 
and first acquired patronage within these walls. 
For four and-twenty-years a vast amount of 
patronage has been annually bestowed upon the 
arts through its means. In this it must be ac- 
knowledged that it has nobly fulfilled its mission. 
For a period of four-and-twenty-years, when the 
purchases from the exhibitions, the commissions 
given, the connections formed, are taken together 
into consideration, I am below the amount when 
I state that £7,000 or £8,000 have been annually 
expended on the arts through its means.” 

He then proceeded to point out the causes 
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producing the demand of, improved facilities for | art, to illustrate ; which is prominent alike in | a school being furnished by the members, Tha 
study, and-judiciously observed : the most poetical portions of the sacred and ear- | it should not be able to accomplish in the first 

“The immense increase in population alone, | liestbook inthe world—Job, and inthe chastepro- | instance all that could be wished is not to be 

“gitnte’?760; the period of the’establishment of the {| ductions of the most civilised, age of profane | wondered at, when it is considered that no pub. 
“Royat Academy, would ‘warrant usin presuming | antiquity—the Elgin marbles ; which, from his | lic. school has ever yet been established without 
that what was sufficient at that time ‘would not | beauty and nobility of character, is prominent} not patronage only, but pecuniary assistane, 
be adequate. at the ent. Science and litera- | in the imagery of all poetry and romance, and|from the Sovereign or the nation. The Royal 
ture’ hayé sitice made an advance and have been | has given his very name to an age of dignified | Academy, at its foundation, received a gift of 
more Widely diffused ; they have founded their | sentiment, the age of chivalry—I say it is almost } £5,000 from the King, apartments free of any 

io institutions, and they have founded colleges and | incredible that the study of this animal should | expense, and ultimately a present of its cast 

.‘scheals for instruction and improvement propor- | hitherto have been omitted in all schools of art.| The National Schools, of Design receive an 

94konedto the progress of the times. Is art alone to} I will not stop to urge the importance of the | annual grant from Parliament, andhave a charge 

iwemain behind, andbecontent with the onepublic | anatomical knowledge of other animals for the | upon pupils higher than is here proposed, , This 
exsthook which: was considered sufficientin 1760?” | purposes of art, but will observe generally that} is not only the first instance of an independent 
ieviTben followed what may perhaps be termed the | a comprehensive and philosophical view of ana- | body of artists endeavouring to extend the sphere 
husines part of the address, and which every artist | tomical construction, even of the human figure | of art by founding a public school, but it is the 
ogee etudimt would do well to carefully consider : | itself, cannot be so completely attained but by | first instanceof }a public, school founded withoy 
mod‘ E shalpnoceed to:state the nature of the va- | the study of comparative anatomy; and we have | assistance from, the Sovereign .or the. nation, 

-i00’ A¢partments. ofthe schools which the cor- | the best assurance of the efficiency with which | ‘These schools have beenstored by the indiyidual 

bpovétion have established, and will state generally | it will be taught in this school when I state that | exertions and at, the expense ofthe soGiety’s 

th atiitito ali the-co tion. have been anxious | the professor is Dr. Meryon. Fourthly,—There | members.” ; 
vitodntineduee every improvement that time and | will be the usual schools for the study of thelife.| |The historian may. relate with much eloquence 
toenperienteimay; have suggested, and. have, be- | Fifthly,—The science of perspective, with the 


the paternal feeling which, in ,the mast .critica) 
more recent and improved systems, will be taught | moment of a battle deprived the son ofall. aid 
by a. professor most competent for this office. 


from his royal sire, who resolved, with. his chiefs 
Sixthly,—The science of chromatics will be ex- 


merely to look on, purely that the Son,.andCo, 
emplified in lectures by Mr. Field, the professor, | might be sole proprietors of all the glory, of the 
who devoted.a life to the study of the theory of| victory. Well, there was/a victory,:and so; the 
colours, as well as to their chemical properties, 


King’s character is safe.. But put the case’. the 
although the science of chromatics will not be | other way, and suppose that the consequence had 
-& substitute for that. Besides these various 


been the overthrow of the Prince and his troops, 
departments of study, which will be constant, 


ray what would have the historian said, then? 
there will be lectures delivered as opportunities | Now will the wealthy and, munificent patrons of 
occur upon a variety of subjects important in 


art forgive our suggesting that to assist and 
the fine arts, which have not yet been illustrated | share in the triumphs of this British, school of 
in any school of art. , There,is landscape _paint- 


art now, Now, when its, founders are . 
ing, for instance, which although perfected by | glingso gallantly, is not unworthy of, the highest 
that study from nature which is not within the | nobility in this realm? At the same time we 
province of a school, unquestionably may be] say to the members of the society, donot relax 
greatly facilitated by the imparting of. the yalu-| or be discouraged if the patrons of art leaye 
able principles deduced by a long course of study | you to fight the battle alone,|. But.we feel, the 
by those who have attained, eminence in the | suggestion and theexhortation are. alike wancces- 
feparenente of meteorology and geology:, 5. A 
su 


sary. Now that the school, isiso well. com- 
yject which has. engaged the deep considera-.| menced to suppose that the patrons of art. will placed 
tion of the corporation has been in regard tothe 


hesitate to assist and. encourage it is..a direct justice 
admission of ladies, as far as practicable, to the | libel on the character of the. illustrious aristo- aU 
advantages of the schools and lectures. There,| cracy of this kingdom; and the, success which tation 
are (as society is at present constituted) but very | has already attended the commencement, of the Howe 
few professions in which they are afforded the 


unassisted labours of the society must, surely 
opportunity of entering; at the same time there | encourageits membersto untiring perseverance, 
are no pursuits which, from their inherent deli-| Mr. Tevleune concluded. his very able and 
cacy of sentiment and natural taste, they are so | interesting address in'these words : 
competent to pursue with success as the fine arts. | —‘‘In conclusion, I will say;that as theebjeet of 
That they have not done so more frequently may | the corporation in founding. the schools .is,not for 
be ascribed to their having hitherto been denied | the benefit of the members, or, the.body collee- 
a participation in the advantages of them, even | tively, but. solely for the promotion of; the fine 
where those studies are perfectly consistent with | arts, their most earnest, wishes, are;, that they 
feminine refinement. I may mention the names |. may, in time, be made as complete as, possible. 
of Elizabeth Sirani, many of whose works are 


I will not believe: that a mation, ‘like this, the 
erroneously ascribed to Guido, to whom they are |.largest empire that the world has yet, seen, of 
in, no. way. inferior; and of later years, of 


which it may more truly, be said jthan of Charles 
Angelica Kauffman, as instances of their attain- 


V., that the sun. never, sets. on its dominions, 
ing high eminence, although they may not hope | that surpasses all in commeree and, equals all in 
to attain that vigour, grandeur, vr sublimity, 


literature and science—a_ nation, from whom 
which has been the province of man. Yet|sprang Shakspere and Milton—can, pass, away 
beauty, taste, and grace, in which they are | without leaving as lofty memorials of its arts.as 
eminently fitted to excel, are qualities which 


other nations; and it is our earnest hope that in 

alone and unmixed have been sufficient to found | the effort we are now making we may add one 

the high reputations of many men.” stone to thefoundation of such a lofty fabric. '— 

The allusion to the fair sex is alike graceful] Dr. Meryon afterwards delivered an excelleat 

and judicious, and their admission to this public |'introductory lecture on comparative, avatomy, 

school of art reflects great; credit on the society. | which closed the proceedings of an evening thet 
We now come to the most difficult and delicate 
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. » Taddemany importantiadditions m depart- 
8 tents bf study which:have.not:yet. been intro- 
exduicedkantocany sehools :-First;—There will be 
»le:scheok of anatomy:-of! the. human: figure, in 
dowdhicho oe ee ane oe services of . dis- 
Ain guished: practic monstrator as professor, 
“oT hel ixoportance of (this: study) asia foundation for 
ovdrawing shas, been. recognised. by -alk.schools of 
to axf,ypublic andiprivate ; but it is proposed to add 
i preeticaldemonstration from portions of the subject, 
and other facilities for a perfect acquirementot the 
knowledge of this science, besides demonstrations 
of the effects ofacttonandrapid motion upon the mus- 
cles, the former not yet introduced into any public, 
seg biter M oe the first time into any school, public or 
* private, ithe -been thought that the proper place 
“fot the'stid: ofehe hana anatomy is thesurgical 
“'Wéctiive-rdom and the hospital, and that they fur- 
Pi it that igre uisité {"but this is an error, The 
“‘ptiidy “of anatomy in a ‘school, of art is divested 
‘uch of the détaif ind complexity which is } 
, 80 essential a portion of the knowledge of the 
am iat at | ericuibrance to the artist, it is 
eralisec fh ‘adi rent and specific object, and 
és us It Werc'a new and distinct science. 
—Theré will be 4 school for the antique. 
‘té this department of study, the cor- 
“poration, are aware of the spléndid advantages 
‘Which are afférdéd by the British Museum, and 
* dant Only’ expect to iter axivantages by ip eenting 
“easts’ efi there, or by greater facilities in 
Rees reat ime’ of study; but an addition even 
“to this department of stady not found in other 
‘ZeHbdls ‘has Deen ‘Suggested by a distinguished 
in a Mmeihber ‘of the Royal Commission 
ai é A pila wensely, as their means 
iw, thé Corporation purpose to carry out 
Bi Paneehtine Pr mediooval art. If 
tined fo attain a high degree of cmi- 
C6 ntry it will be, as befure, when 
ériod it achieved its greatest efforts, 
i Of thé deep feeling, pathos, and intense 
‘Of the ‘nicdizeval or Christian art, with 
ness,, fulness, and grandeur of style of 
slligehe author (to refer to nah fe 
the pathos, copiousness, and depth 
thought of thé middle tee in, the noble ra 
“4 #dietion of the ancients. ‘Thirdly, —There 
‘ative anatomy, (I 


ent & départhient of com 


. apt Tenn perfectly distinct from the human |. 


will long hereafter be remembered as one of sthe 


anatomy). “In ‘a school of art upon improved 
’ Meth: it would indeed be a erin dtnlesion 
af compiitative anatomy were neglected; and it 
“{s almost incredible that this should have bcen 
**hithert pope nek schools, I do not know 
“how sufficiently to ‘urgé its importance, 
“réfer “orily ‘to dne, ‘the noblest of ale ‘ag it 
“tay well be called, the horse—that aniitidl which 
is part and’ beel an dctot ‘in the 


* “taost’ midmentous and ‘stirring events of Man's 


history, wich it is the especial province of 


T will: 


ae of the affair, the, question of, patronage, 
irst, let us hear what Mr. Hurlstone says : 
“Another subject to, which, the corporation 
shas. given,.great (consideration has been, the 
charge for the schools,,, Their earnest desire was 
to render the schools perfectly, gratuitous; even- 
tually they trust they may be able, toda go, 
‘The. limit prescribed ;by their, resquxces_ alone 
prevents them ‘doing. so at the, present, time ; 
| meanwhilethey have fixed a price which is little 





more than nominal, the great bulk of the cost of 


most interesting and important to British,Att. 

On inquiry we are gratified to learn thatthe 
progress of the school, for the short time it has 
been opened, is steady and satisfactory. eady 
about fifty students have joined, and each day 
brings a gradual accession. 

e shall be much disappointed if we havent 
shortly to report an important augmentation? 
the matériel of. the school, in the shape of cast 
as, well as of books and engravings for. the 





library now in course of formation. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRANCE, 
Paris, Oct. 12, 1847. 


rosecution for perjury entered upon against 
iemaant de Desseaiicn concluded this week. 
We therein witnessed, always with fresh edifi- 
cation and with fresh pleasure, the renovation of 
that jeunesse dorée—“ gilt by the procédé 
Eikington,” as it was said by one of our clever 
men which had already so completely charmed 
ugat the time of the Rouen prosecution, and 
in two months since, when M. D’Ecquevilley 
was brought to justice. We have had now, in 
addition, the letters of a married woman, of a 
woman ‘certainly misunderstood, of a heroine 
al4'Georges Sand, written to M. de Beauvallon, 
and produced oP to prove that the principal 
witness against him, M. de Meynard, was actu- 
atedagainst him by avile feeling of jealousy. These 
letters, bearing no determinate date and devoid of 
any certain’ authentication, exercised no in- 
fluence whatever over the minds of the jury; 
but ‘they were certainly of a curious character, 
as samples of that sentimental immorality, set in 
yogue by moderti novels.. Neither did the jury 
allow itself to'be moved by the inflated pathos 
ofa man of letters, M. Capo Feuillide, who had 
undertaken ‘the defence of M. de Beauvallon ;— 
truth ‘to say,’ indeed, never had oratorical bom- 
bast, pompous tirades, melodramatic effects, 
apostrophes, hypotyposes, and all the other 
resources of hard-pressed eloquence, been so 
much abused... M. Capo Feuillide, a journalist 
of thé stamp of M. Granier de Cassagnac—for 
the latter I refer you to my last letters—is the 
author of a book about Ireland; a curious book, 
which ‘contains as red falsehoods as pages, 
and as much stupid blundering as pretended 
information. ‘This gentleman did not fail to 
give us incidentally a prospectus of his work, 
and introduced the same under the following 
pretence: “Formerly, in a book which has 
placed me inthe ranks of historians, I demanded 
justice for Ireland; to-day I demand justice for 
auvallon,” Ez ungue leonem,—this single quo- 
tation pourtrays the man and his haranzue, 
However all the rhetoric had no other effect, in 
the end, but a sound. and proper sentence of 
eight ‘years imprisonment, with exemption from 
the public exposure which by law attaches to 
the principal penalty. Thus is indirectly ex- 
piated the death of the ex-gérant of the Presse, 
cowatdlily murdered by professional duellists ; 
which proves that in some way or other reliance 
is'still to be placed even in this world on some 


‘amount of providential justice. 


For’a crime ofa’ much less grave character than 
thatof M.de Beauvallon, M.'lhéophile Gautierhas 


-alsobeen visited with chastisement. This eccentric 


poet kept aloof from the serious drama, and after 


» the failure he experienced at the Porte St. Martin 
“(ofthe “\Juive'de Constantine’’), betook himself 


tow’ style of dramatic composition long since 
become completely obsolete. This style has this 


‘immense advantage, that it requires neither good 


sense, nor acquaintance with the stage, nor 
powers of observation, nor decency, nor delicacy 
ofany kind. It is the primitive farce, it is the 
babbling of comedy in its infancy, the facetize 
Osques'et Sabines, revived in the eighteenth 


Bry? dh the Italian mountebanks, imported 


ito Franee for the private amusement of 
out’ flighty Marquesses and titled courtezans. 
Thesé after ape te some time been the rage, 
were, like all fashions and caprices, properly 
excluded from the stage, and reduced to open 
‘air exhibitions, and ragged spectators. It 
is, in fact, the Arlequinade Bergamasque, with 


_ its personages invariably the same, Pierrot, Cas- 


sandre, Colombine, &c., and its comic resources 
equally invariable—kicks, blows, ridiculous mis- 


haps, , contortions : in short, the entire 
arvenal of the | liyid and red-lipped clown, ; 


» 





And so, M. Gautier, having found amongst 
the antiquated rubbish of the old Vaudeville, 
this worn-out and faded frippery of CarlinandLa 
porte, those Harlequins par excellence, bethought 
himself of dressing his Muse therein, and of set- 
ting to rhyme a few of these superannuated jests, 
forwhich the vilest prose is, in our opinion, still 
too good. A first caprice of this kind, the Tri- 
corne Enchanté, produced by him two years ago at 
the Varict’s, was received coldly enough, and M. 
Gautier might have held himself forewarned 
that the public saw with meagre pleasure these 
facetize of our forfathers dished up for its benefit. 
But, counselled by an evil genius, he determined 
upon a second trial, and, as it ever happens, the 
relapse was worse than the original. I really 
dare not detail the component parts of this 
Atellane in rhyme, with which he has presented 
the Vaudeville, some four or five days ago, under 
the title of Pierrot Posthume: and I would not 
even mention the fact, were it not that for want 
of more suitable matter the feuilletons have con- 
verted this into a sort of dramatic event. It is, 
however, as well to reduce to their practical 
results these pompous theories of our romantic 
reformers. 

M. Gautier, accordingly, has conceived that 
Pierrot, his worthy hero, being made a prisoner 
by some pirates, is on the point of being hung by 
them, One chance alone remained for him, and of 
this he had the benefit,—the rope breaks. Pierrot 
isa good swimmer and saves himself. However, 
the news of his death has reached his native town, 
in which Columbine, his faithful spouse, resists 
with much difficulty the pressing advances of 
Harlequin. She would most willingly hear that 
her husband is really defunct, but she doubts the 
fact, and, indeed, applauds him on his return for 
not having too soon fulfilled her desire of being 
made a widow. Indeed, she is on the point of 
throwing herself into his arms, but Pierrot as- 
suines an immoveable, frozen, stiff, and impassible 
look. He has been hung and, in his opinion, he 
ought to be dead; at least, the question is in his 
eyes a dubious one, and the doctor alone can 
solve the problem. a doctor, being 
consulted, fails not to assure Pierrot that he is 
really dead, quite dead,—irés mort, as Robert 
Macaire has it. He might, however, resuscitate 
him with the aid of a certain “Elixir of long life.” 
Pierrot hastens to purchase this precious liquor, 
but when he is on the point of swallowing the 
same, the active Harlequin surreptitiously pos- 
sesses himself of the bottle, substituting in itsstead 
another one, containing... .a white mouse, Har- 
lequin goes further : he swallows the elixir, which 
is simply a violent purgative. You can already 
imagine the grimaces which these two personages 
will indulge in—the one with his mouse, the 
other with his ipecacuanha in thestomach. This 
is the crack part of the piece, and the very rarest 
perfume which M. Gautier extracts from his 
poetical laboratory. After this effort of genius, 
probably fatigued after so many pleasant inven- 
tions, M. Gautier falls back into the common- 
place of the traditional show-booth. Pierrot is 
thrashed by Columbine, who thereby intends to 
demonstrate to him that he is alive. On his 

art, he thrashes the doctor, who persists in say- 
ing he is dead, and whom he determines to con- 
vict of falsehood. Harlequin meanwhile remains 
a prey to convulsions, in a house where he has 
taken refuge, to attend d des travaux pressés 
sur des vases “Etrusques, Relieved by this oc- 
cupation, rendered indispensable by the purga- 
tive, he re-appears just in time to witness the 
celebration by Pierrot and Columbine of the 
decided return of the former to life. Harlequin, 
of course, is invited to join in the festivities, and 
will remain with the consent of Pierrot, the Ci- 
cisbeo of Columbine. The style is in complete 
accordance with the situations. Harlequin, 
abusing women in general, apropos of the 
rigours of Columbine, exclaims gracefully : 





“ Toi qui rendis d’Adam la carcasse incomplete, 
Pourquoi t’animas-tu, funeste cotelette 1” 


Pierrot, moaning over the havoc which the white 
mouse swallowed by him, is making in his sto- 
mach, expresses the following wish: 

** Si je pouvais au corps m’introduire un matou! 


Que ne suis je un moment chanteur a voix félée 
Pour voir cette souris par un *chat étranglée |” 


Apropos of singers, and to taking leave'of 
the flat and carlish facetie of M. Gautier, 
I must not omit to mention the immense 
success achieved here by the Signora Alboni. 
Parisian enthusiasm, which Jenny Lind: has 
despaired of, showers upon her brilliant rival 
acclamations and bouquets. And yet she is-only 
heard in snatchesof music, with out the préstige 
which attaches to the representations of a com- 
plete Opera. Everybody wonders that the Direc - 
tion of the Italian Opera should have-negtected 
such a precious opportunity of shaking off the ém- 
perious swayof Mme. Grisi, and peopleanxiously 
enquire what fate awaits the ‘splendid: talents*of 
Mlle. Alboni, under such unfavorable cirdum- 
stances; contending against’ the'difficulties:of a 
foreign idiom, and what is worse, against those 
of a strange music. That. dry and: severe st¢le 
of our composers, that strained déclamation which 
they impose upon their interpreters, will: they 
harmonize with the natural’ powers‘and the ac- 
quired habits of our new Prima Donna ?—a grave 
question, which will be decided in the course of 
the approaching season, and the solution -of 
which I will not fail to convey to you, 


NOTES FROM ABROAD, 


The veteran Literate, Mr. Heischer, has just 
died, at Munich, at the age of 70., The last 
great undertaking, upon which he was engaged, 
was Nagler’s Artistical Lexicon, butunfortunately 
he did not, live to finish it, It is to be hoped 
that some competent person may complete it, so 
that this valuable work may not lost ‘to 
science, 

Mr. Jacob Lehren, the celebrated painter of 
still life, died at Dusseldorf last week, of a fit 
of apoplexy, at the age of 45, His personal ap- 
pearance was as remarkable as his minute touch, 
for he was at most three feet in height, but per- 
fectly well proportioned, 

The Canal through the Isthmus,of Suez.—Mr. 
Negrelli, accompanied by several engineers, will 
sail for Egypt, from Trieste, in a few weeks, in 
order to commence the works of the ‘canal 
through theIsthmus of Suez, in conjunction with 
England and France. The Austrian goyern- 
ment has made it a primary stipulation that Mr. 
Negrelli shall quit the service of the state, in 
order that the undertaking shall bear nothing of 
an official character, in the event of any ques- 
tion arising with the Pasha of Egypt. 

The Baron Alexander Von Humboldt, who has 
entirely recovered from his severe illness, and 
again enjoys good health and his usual vigour, of 
constitution, entered his 80th year on the 14th. 
Sept. His birthday was celebrated with quiet 
festivity. Onthe 18th he was at;the meeting of 
physicians, naturalists, and literati which took 
place at Aix-la-Chapelle, where his presence 
excited the liveliest emotion among the nume- 
rous learned and scientific men there assembled. 
The energetic veteran, whose elasticity of mind 
is quite unimpaired, is a bout to proceed to. Paris 
to supervise the French translation and publi- 
cation of his second volume of Cosmos, 

Nerly the Venetian Painter, whose fine land- 
scapes and especially his moonlight pieces have 

rocured him the name of the M Cane- 
etti, was honoured with several commissions by 
the King of Prussia, and his brother Prince 
Charles, when at Venice. 
M. Ledet,a young French eronaut, is supposed 





* Chat,—a pun ; cat—a sudden and short hoarseness, 
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to have perished in a recent aecent from St. 
Petersburg, as the tenantless balloon and car 
have been dragged from the lake of Ladog, over 
which they were seen floating in the air. 

Discovery of Documents in the Monastery of St. 
Peterskish.—Some documents, forming a valuable 
addition to Russian history, have just been 
found in the vaults of this monastery. The date 
of the oldest is 1495; they are all historical ; 
some have reference to the Polish war under the 
Czar Michael Fedorowitsch, Prince Poscharski ; 
others to the wars in the Crimea; and there is 
amdng them a detailed account of the solemnities 
attending the funeral of Peter the Great. 

Literature in Belgium.—A_ Société des Publi- 
cistes is being formed at Brussels, the objects of 
which are to unite the French and Flemish lan- 

iggés, and assist authors in publishing their 
works, 90 that they may be less dependent on 
the’ bookséllers. 

» a aed — Mr. ep who carried off the 
— rize for sculpture, has completed 
is’ "etatne’ of Baldwin, rComit of Plasiders, 
and Emperor’ of Constantinople, who died a 
prisoner of the Bulgarians in 1206. ‘The artist 
has béen ¢ateful to give an exact historical re- 
presentation Of the costume then worn. The 
statucis tobe placed in the peristyle of the palace 
of the Chamber of Representatives, at Brussels. 
Mr, Geefs has likewise finished the monument 
of Hubert, which he executed by command of 
the King. The saint is represented in his sacer- 
dotal robes, lying on a sarcophagus of a Gothic 
form; the four sides of the pedestal being or- 
namented with bas-reliefs. The execution of 
this monument, which is very elaborately 
worked, is particularly fine, and called forth the 
highest commendation from his Majesty. It is 
to be placed in the Church of Saint Hubert. 

The Wild Dog of Patagonia.—The Sierra 
de los Aguaras, known to geographers as the 
Sierra de Pulches, although universally called 
by~-the~-former-name by the Gauchos, Estan- 


am, and Indians;' from the number of wild 
dogs infesting it (one and the same animal 


with the Aguara of Patagonia), This wild dog 
is frequently met with on both sides of the Rio 
Negro; they are cinnamon coloured, and are in- 
finitely fiercer and more powerful than the com- 
mon wolf of Europe. Throughout the countries 
bordering on the Rio Colorado you can scarcely 
enter any ‘‘ Rancho” without finding the shaggy 
skin of one of those cinnamon-coloured wild 
dogs placed within the doorway to wipe the feet 
upon; a kind of connecting link between an 
article of furniture and a trophy—a foot-mat, and 
the hunter’s spoil,—“ Ayaguara” is a word of 
Pulches-Indian derivation, of high antiquity, and 
used by the Araucanians—the aboriginal inha- 
bitants of Arauco,—From the. MSS. notes of a 
recent traveller. 

Destruction of a valuable Library.—A letter 
from en the 26th ult., informs us of 
the destruction of the valuable library of the 
Royal Society. of Icelandic Literature in that 
capital. The loss is distressing, inasmuch as it 
contained more than 2,000 unpublished MSS., 
and a numerous collection of single copies of 
ancient Icelandic works, The Arna-Magnwan 
Institution, composed of more than 40,000 
Icelandic manuscripts, was burnt during the 
bombardment of pogenhagen in 1807. 

Imagination.—M. Mallet de Guerville writes 
to the Paris Academy of Sciences, that he has 
imagined an apparatus which, adapted to any 
motor, gives to it one-third additional force. His 
invention, he says, is a system of levers which 
increasethe force without diminishing the speed! 

The Art Union of New York, the subscriptionto 
which is five dollars a year, distributed 146 
paintings last year. 

A general survey of the coasts of America is 
steadily adyancing under the authority of 
Congress, 


The Chinese Junk exhibited at New York has 
been detained for wages due to its crew, 26 in 
number. 








ORIGINAL 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
THE WONDROUS TALE OF ALTOY,. 


Art a period, in a capital where owing to the 
activity and inquisitiveness of the press, almost 
every nice offence must bear its comment, and 
where, especially, the administration of justice 
is watched with excessive jealousy; is it nota 
remarkable fact that very lately, in this metropo- 
lis, there should have been a charge of heinous 
murder, not without strong grounds for suspicion, 
that the accused should have been for a con- 
siderable time in custedy of the police, and 
ultimately carried before a magistrate, and not 
one whisper of the matter have been suffered to 
transpire through the ordinary channels of pub- 
lic information! The following narrative, how- 
ever, will prove such to have been the case ; and 
show that writers of remarkable tales for periodi- 
calsneed not always go abroad for their materials ; 
in which, let us hint en passant, they are very sel- 
dom quite at home. Nevertheless, as they do 
their best in the way of their calling, and there 
are few who could or would take the trouble to 
mend their blunderings, it may be as well to let 
them go along with the more misleading masses 
of trash and error which cover the country 
under the fond names of folk-lore, popular 
information, instruction for the people, diffusion 
of knowledge, march of intellect, and ahundred 
other epithets equally pretensious and fallacious. 
But to our tale : 

It was on one of those raw gusty nights in 
September last, which marked the period of the 
equinox and perplexed her loyal people with 
anxieties for their Queen, then on her passage 
from Scotland to Fleetwood ; and about that ugly 
hour when 

*‘ Churchyards yawn, and graves give up” 


their hideous inhabitants, that the circumstances 
now about to be recorded took place. Mr. Reu- 
ben Altoy, a studious young gentleman, from 
somewhere near Merlin’s Cave, in Monmouth- 
shire, but not altogether unaddicted toa relish of 
life in London, was returning, as best he might, 
from a symposium at Hampstead, and wendi 
his way, by St. John’s Wood and the New Roa 
(it was all anew road to him), to his lodgings in 
Duke-street, Soho. Striking in at random, he 
found himself darkling in an outskirt, irregular, 
street, and in front of a large, ghost-like, and 
dilapidated ~building. Uncertain whither to 
turn, he was debating the matter in his mind, 
when his attention was attracted to a dim 
stealthy figure creeping along one of the pas- 
sages, with a lantern a-light in one hand, and the 
other extended as if groping the path to some 
deed of secret evil. Altoy watched : the figure 
descended a stair, and glided carefully towards 
an adjoining outhouse in a shattered condition, 
which he (for the figure was a man of sallowcom- 
plexion, and loosely attired in a soiled and dingy 
wrapper ‘which had evidently seen its best days, ) 
entered and carefully closed the door after him, 
There was —— so horribly intelligible in 
his gestures, that Altoy lost not a moment in 
climbing up the ruinous wall, and clapping his 
eye to a battered window, obtaining a full, and, 
as far as the dimness of the scene would permit, 
a clear view of the interior. Here his vague 
surmises were immediately confirmed ; for what 
was his horror when he saw the murderer 
approach a shrouded form, and uplifting the 
covering, disclose a beautiful female, who, it 
appeared, he did not feel assured that he had 
completely destroyed in his firstaccursed attempt! 
There lay his victim, motionless, pale, a mere 
lump of clay. Yet the ruffian did not seem 





satisfied ; he stooped down and examined, he 





stood up and gazed on his cruel work ; and then 
drawing a dagger from his breast, he plunged jt 
slowly, as if enjoying the act, into the upheayed 
bosom of the ag | creature extended on the 
earth before him. ‘There was no stir as the wea. 
pon penetrated to her heart. Her folded robe 
concealed no throb, but fell gently adown he 
side, whilst her soft ringlets made as it were q 
nest on her graceful neck, close to the assassin’s 
knife. Altoy’s brains spun round; his eyes 
glistened, and he would have fallen from hig 
giddy height, had he not with fearful force, 
grasped an iron stanchion on which the windoy. 
frame had once swung ; as in his soul he felt the 
wretch, whose crime he now witnessed, should 
do, as soon as ever he could drag him to the bar 
of justice. The villain smiled as he saw all was 
secure ; and taking the drapery in his hand, 
he again carefully concealed his diabolical 
atrocity. It was evident to Altoy that this fair, 
perhaps frail, being, had been seduced by the 
monster, and met her hapless end when she had 
trusted herself to him amid these desolate and 
solitary ruins. But if speed were used it would 
be impossible for him to convey away the proof 
of his guilt before morning ; ahd our student at 
once screwed his courage to the sticking point, 
and was resolute not to fail, He merely waited 
till he saw the vampire retire from his foul re. 
past, re-lock the door, and steal into his dea, 
He observed him undress as if nothing had hap. 
pened; and he guessed that he had retired to 
rest, as the conscious candle was extinguished and 
all was darkness, 

Stranger as he was, especially to these parts 
of town, Reuben knew not whither to tur, or 
what todo. He almost groped his course out of 
this blind alley, and came at last where a few gas 
lamps shed a partial glare upon the sloppy pave- 
ment as they flickered in the equinoctial galo, 
Here he paused, as he heard a footstep near, and 
then hastened as close to one of the brightest 
luminaries as his trembling feet would bear 
him. The. person instantly came up to him, 
and like a grim spectre, turned upon his face a 
yet brighter blaze, and seemed to examine him 
with deep curiosity and interest, In his agitated 
state of mind this was too much for the luckless 
student. He made a clutch at the lamp-post, 
and sank upon the ground. ‘‘ Ah, I thought so,” 
exclaimed the individual whose act had thrown 
him into this overwhelming emotion—* I thought 
so,” he repeated, “ drunk, if not a thief prowling 
about at this unseasonable hour, amid splashing 
wet and chilling wind, Get up old fellow,” he 
added, pulling him by the shoulders, ‘‘and walk 
along with me, and let us hear what account 
you have to give of yourself.” Reuben arose, 
and passively accompanied his dusky and fiery 
guide. In about a quarter of an hour they ar- 
rived at a respectable-looking building, at which 
his new acquaintance rapped, and forthwith a 
wicket was opened in the door, from, which. ano- 
ther official scanned the party before admitting 
them. We need not observe that this was a 
station-house, to which it seemed as if Provi- 
dence had at once directed Reuben in order to 
bring him into contact with the laws to which 
he was so desirous to appeal. ‘The cheerful 
room into which he was ushered, with its blazing 
grate and several joyous-looking men sitting 
round, with cigars and jugs of some liquid ele- 
ment, somewhat reassured the prisoner (for such 
he unknowingly was), and on being questioned, 
he was able to give a tolerably consistent history 
of what he had seen. At first the inspector was 
inclined to treat the whole as a dream engel- 
dered by intoxication ; but Reuben’s manner 
was so earnest, and the policemen were so satis- 
fied with the accuracy of his description of the 
locality, it was ultimately thought best to brave 
the weather and ascertain if there was any truth 
in the charge. 5 

With no delay, and accompanied by the m- 
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spector and three of his men, Reuben was con- 
yeyed to the spot where he had witnessed the 
dreadful act; and having cursorily examined 
the out-house, where the dead body still lay, as 
had been related to them, the police resolved to 
Jeave’ it, as their duty bound them, for the 
coroner's inquest, whilst they proceeded to ap- 
rehend the bloudy murderer, Tt was no service 
of danger, for though his hangman’s hands 
could not have had a stain washed away, he lay 
on his pallet in profound repose, like innocence 
asleep! Having stolen in upon him without 
noise, he Was only awakened by the beams of 
the bulls-eyes thrown on his bed and face; 
and hearing the trampling of footsteps in his 
quiet room. His first instinct was to leap up 
and fell’ the nearest of the intruders, but before 
he could strike a blow he was grasped as if by an 
jron vice, ‘and soon handcuffed and hampered 
beyond the power of offering resistance or doing 
farther mischief. His career had reached its cul- 
mbit point, and the Old Bailey was in an 
instant’ brought close to the New Road, Such 
are the powers of Police Acts. 

Having had his clothes roughly enough put 
ont by these unpleasant grooms, the criminal was 
hurned off to the station-house, in vain attempt- 
ing to gain a hearing for his attempts at explana- 
nition or assertions of innocency. “ We will 
know to-morrow,” was all the reply he gathered ; 
and after his person and pockets had been iligently 
searched, and every article taken possession of 
by his captors, he was thrust into a dark stone 
den, to reflect on the infamous fate that awaited 
him, Here a cold stone bench was his only bed, 
and as it was too hard for rest, he paced his 
cell for the miserable hours till morning, which 
were only interrupted by the opening of a small 
hole ‘in the door, from the outside, and a grim 
countenance following a light thrown upon him, 
about every twenty minutes, in order to ascertain 
hat all was safe and no suicide committed. 

At last day dawned, but brought no ease to 
the accused, and but little to his accuser, who 
had been detained in somewhat rather better 
lodging, to give his testimony against the pri- 
soner, Unshaved, unwashed, unbrushed, un- 
breakfasted, {except that Reuben swallowed a 
basin of tea,) the two cut a miserable appearance 
when deposited in the van to be carried before 
the magistrate; nor did either look much more 
gentlemanly when ushered into the court, the 
one placed at the bar, and the other in the wit- 
ness-box, A breathless silence ensued whilst the 
inspector told the dismal story, and showed b 
what activity and courage the police had traced, 
discovered, and secured the assassin, The un- 
fortunate wretch was now called upon to say if 
he had any defence to offer previous to being 
committed for trial for the capital offence. A 
ghastly smile passed over his face, as he respect- 
fully begged the magistrate would allow him to 
= a few words in private, which he as- 
sured him would completely explain the mystery, 
and exculpate him. But the magistrate, Mr. 
John Hardwick, was one of the few who know 
what their ape duty is, and are determined 
to do it. He told the criminal that the ad- 
mumistration of justice must be firmly and con- 
scientiously executed in the face of day, that no 
exceptions could be made in favour of individuals 
of apparent Saget, and that no private 
audiences’ could: be granted even to the highest 
inthe land, As his crime had been detected, he 
must abide its legal consequences before the legal 

als of hiscountry. He had shown no mercy, 
and how could he dare to ask for consideration, 
evenin the awful predicament in which he now 
stood? The deposition of Mr. Reuben Altoy 
must be taken, and the law take its course. 

t this business was transacting, the pri- 

did 3 with an almost idiotic laugh, so terribl 
_4's mind appear to be alread affected, 
again begged earnestly as a favour, that a ptece 





of paper and pen, or pencil, might be afforded him 
for a few moments. This could not be agreed to, 
and his committal was made out; when by a 
strange coincidence, a friend to whom he was 
known and who was also known to the magis- 
trate, casually entered the Court. He was 
astonished to learn what had been done, and 
that the harmless person he had so long and in-~ 
timately esteemed, should, in a moment of temp- 
tation, have been guilty ofso infernal a crime. He 
went up to him, nevertheless, and the prisoner’s 
lips were observed to move convulsively as he 
uttered a few broken syllables in his ear, The 
effect was most extraordinary. As if bit by a 
tarantula the friend began to caper towards the 
magistrate, and the murderer to laugh as if his 
sides would split instead of his neck being dis- 
located. Half a minute’s conversation set the 
magistrate a-laughing also; and the whole court, 
witness, police, and audience, were thrown into 
most admired disorder. 

It turned out that the accused was a sculptor: 
that the murdered female was a clay model for 
a monument to a lady in her parish church ; that 
the dagger was a modelling tool, and that the 
artist, having bethought him, on going to bed, 
that the damp cloths might injure the figure 
which had cost him so much labour to finish, 
had gone back to his studio and stuck the 
wooden spatula into the lovely bosom of his 
own formation, in order to keep off the damage 
he apprehended, 

Such was the wonderful Tale of Altoy!!! 

[We have much satisfaction in inserting this Tale, 
written by the Editor; because (not being of a sort usual 
in the Literary Gazette) he offered it to one of the Monthly 
Magazines, from which the MS, was returned as unwor- 
thy of publication. Now most of our readers, and espe- 
cially those who aspire to shine in Magazines, may fancy it 
is not so pleasant-a thing to be rejected; but it may be 
philosophically remarked, that the useful often springs out 
of the disagreeable. And here it is. We are continually 
besought to recommend articles and writers to the accept- 
ance of our monthly contemporaries, who deal in essays, 
tales, and other contributions, such as do not come within 
our own plan; and this kind of agency we have always 
found to be very troublesome. ‘To put an end to it, there- 
fore, we purpose to have this fact stereotyped, and when- 
ever we are asked again to employ our good offices with 
Magazines, to point toit and say “ It would be quite a folly 
for us to interfere,—we were Ourselves Rejected !”) 


THE CHARTERHOUSE. 

Amone the alarming signs and wonders of the 
times, which will make the croakers lift wp their 
eyes and hands, and want toknow what this world 
is coming to presently, is the fact extraordinary, 
that the Poor Brothers of the Charter House 
have, this week, laid the literary foundation stone 
of a library of their own, and at their own cost 
andcharges; and, inaddition to purchasing almost 
all the periodical publications of the day, desi 
to have a goodly collection of standard works 
gradually made; have already had two or three 
handsome donations of such works sent in by 
members of the brotherhood, and look to have 
many more. What, indeed, we may well say, is 
the world coming to, when ancient gentlemen of 
sixty, seventy, eighty, and ninety years of age 
subscribe to a library for, perhaps, the first time 
in theirlives; and, rubbing up their spectacles, 
begin again—to read ? 








BIOGRAPHY. 
CAPTAIN GLASCOCK. 


Tue very sudden death of this gallant officer, 
widely known in the lite as well as naval 
circles, is announced in the Irish newspapers, 
which state that he left Dublin in perfect health 
on the preceding Friday, accompanied by his 
wife and daughter, to visit his relations at Bal- 
lynrowan, and, on getting from the coach, was 
attacked by apoplexy, and soon after expired. 
Captain Glascock had been acting as one of the 
Inspectors under the Poor Relief Act, and per- 
formed the arduous duties of that office with his 





usual promptitude and zeal. These qualities 
belonged to his nature, and it will be remem- 
bered how conspicuously they shone, also accom- 
panied by sound discretion, during his difficult 
command of the British squadron off Oporto. 
After that service he sailed to Malta, and there, 
as well as throughout his whole career, the same 
good conduct and spirited enterprise distin- 
guished him, In the Titerary world he displayed 
similar talents and activity, His Tales of a Tar, 
Land-sharks, and Sea-gulls, both in separate pub- 
lications, and contributions to periodicals, and 
other yarns of the sea, were popular enough to 
class him with the Marryats, Barkers, and other 
writers of that genus; and his critical skill, in 
the drama, especially in music, was of the fore-.,, 
most order.. We remember him as the friend of 
Albertazzi,* when she came to this country, and, 
that to him We owed our acquaintance with that, 
amiable and accomplished lady, by whom,,as b 
many other musical performers, & was mins | 
esteemed for his constant kindness and good ffi. 
ces towards them. His daughter inherits a 
remarkable genius for music, and, we believe, 
was the author of some extraordinary compo- 
sitions at a very precocious age. Mrs. Glascock, 
the attached wife of our late friend, is anative of 
America, 


William Michael Rooke.—We have just re- 
ceived intelligence of the death, at the age of 55, 
of this accomplished composer and musician, 
which melancholy event took place on Thursday 
last. The sensation created on the production 
of his opera of Amilie, or the Love Test, at 
Covent Garden, cannot yet be forgotten, and its 
beautiful melodies are destined for lasting fame. 
He was a gentleman of kind and amiable man- 
ners, and his loss will be deeply regretted by the 
profession pnerily, and those who knew him 
intimately, especially. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE HARVEST THANKSGIVING, 


Almighty One! who formed this earth so bright, 

We fond before thee in a grateful prayer ; 

Our earth is free from canker and from blight, 

Freed by Thy help, thy sweet and holy care. 

The hand of Plenty! shed its treasures down, 

And let us have our bursting summer-tide, 

Whilst Flora donn’d her light and aérial crown, 

And deck’d the earth as joyous as a bride, 

Stream’d down the glory of the Golden King, 

And stars reflected on each bursting grain, 

Whilst Cynthia’s rays with stars would vie to fling 

Her mild refulgence on the fragrant plain. 

Oh! listen now to every grateful tone, 

Whilst we our warm and earnest accents pour, 

And feel so deeply that to One alone, 

We owe the Plenty of our fruitful shore. 

They said that Famine and her dread distress 

Would haunt the valley, speaking of decay;— 

Avert her grim and deathly hideousness, 

And bid the tyrant all her havoc stay. 

The prayer was heard, e’en through the balmy air, 

Echoed by streams, and plains, and valleys green ; 

The harvest season, beauteous and fair, 

Was plentiful, and hearts had grown serene. 

No—Famine comes not with its stricken gaze, 

But smiles of joy light up the human face, 

Each field of corn its load of grain displays, 

And summer smiled in all its witching grace, 

Accept the prayers, though tainted by our voice, 

Though ting’d with sin, the offspring of our sod, 

Accept the words, and make the hearts rejoice, 

As thus they own Thee, Saviour, Lord, and God, 
Rosz ELLEN HENDRIKS. 





THE DRAMA. 


Princess’s—The Henry the Eighth of Shak- 
spere ry be said to have been kept in the 
mind of the present generation of play-goers, as 
an acting and acted play, by the popular engray- 
ing, after Holcroft’s celebrated picture of the 
Kemble family in the trial-scene, and the an- 
nouncement of its revival, with a powerful cast, 





* The Queen has graciously sent ten pounds to Mde, 
Albe rtazzi’s family. 
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‘was consequently likely to attract a very nu- 
merous audience. On Wednesday the Princess’s 
was literally crammed, and great was the enthu- 
siasm with which this restoration was welcomed. 
A good deal has been done for the “ mounting” 
of the piece, yet as a pageant more was required, 
for the procession in the fifth act was a singularly 
slow ir. Turn we however to the actors, 
and let us begin with Mr. Cooper, who as the 
king,-taking a: ‘burly’ view of the character, 
was almost equal to Mr. James Bland in the 
same line. iss Susan Cushman did all she 
could with the Anne Boleyn, and Mrs. Selby 
made a, good deal of Lady Denny, as did also 
Mr. ‘Ryder, as Buckingham, reading the part 
with great truth, taste, and discretion. ‘The two 
prominent were filled by Miss Cushman 
and Mr. Macready, and both in the highest 
style of att. ‘Miss Cushman, from the arrange- 
ment of the stage, the throne being in the back 
centre, was compelled to go through the trial- 
ecene namie. back — the = = 
consequently, it was’almost impossible to make 
any very great effect. She seemed, however, to 
husband herself for her last scene, into which she 
threw a truthfulness of death that was very pain- 
ful t old, _ She acted up to her conception of 
the ith consummate skill, though we may 
be itted to doubt. if it was the intention 
of the poet to paint the death of Katherine 
in so painfully physical a manner as that in 
whieh’ Miss Cushman rendered it. Right or 
wrong, it was exceedingly clever. What 
words of ours will convey an idea of Macready’s 
We ? It was a most thoughtful study most 
thoughtfully worked out, and to be appreciated, 
must be seen and attentively considered. ere 
wad noiwérd, no gesture, no motion that could have 
been improved ; and the whole, from its quiet in 
the first scene, through its ambition in the midst, 
till its terribly repentant close, one of the most 
successful efforts we ever witnessed on the singe. 
Mr. Macready was compelled to come before the 
curtain at the termination of the third act by a 
perfect whirlwind of applause. 

Haymarket,—On Tuesday, Mr. Bourcicault’s 
Comedy, London Assurance, was revived with a 
few. changes, from the original cast, the most 
prominent of which was, Mr. Henry Farren in 
the part of Dazzle, which he played with con- 
siderable skill and vivacity, though not with 
the jolly light-heartedness which might be 
thrown info it. More practice, however, will 
no doubt bring him forward in a line of parts 
where there is at present an immense /Azatus. 
Keeley resumed his old place as Dolly Spanker, 
and -was irresistible. 

Lyceum.—With the whole intérior remodelled 
and»most elaborately decorated and finished, 
the Lyceum opens, under its new management, 
on Monday, with vaudevilles (two of them new) 
such as used to’ be’ so popular at the Olympic. 
We:have paid a preliminary visit to the theatre, 
and are convinced that every thing that could 
render an audience comfortable, from pit to 
ceiling, has been done; indeed the whole 
arrangements appear to have had no other end 
than this in view. The removal of the heavy 
central chandelier, and its replacement by smaller 
lustres round the theatre, is a very happy im- 

rovement, and refiects great credit on the 
esigners ; everything in fact calls upon us. to 
wish Madame Vestris success in her new under- 


Marylebone-—On Monday last, Shakspere’s 
lay of Hamlet was brought forward as Mrs 
arner’s sccond Shaksperian revival, and how- 
ever we might be inclined to cavil with some of 
“the actors for neglecting the sound “ advice to 
”” we are bound to admit that the manage- 

ment have — nothing in their endeavours 
and their appliances to Co justice to this wonder- 
fuldrama, 50, to theartists in scenery, machinery, 
decoration, and costume; the first praise is due, 


. | thrown into a state of collapse at a 


and they are entitled to commendation in no 
small degree for the ergy yi in which 
everything appertaining to their departments has 
been ntionie and executed : all is Sret-rate, Of 
the performers we have not much to say, for in 
the minor legitimate theatres, which are yet of 
such young growth, it would be too exacting to 
expect perfection all at once, and we are there- 
fore content if a play be fairly and evenly read 
and acted. Such is the case with Hamlet at the 
Marylebone ; and if we were to enter into details, 
we are sure we should find much more to praise 
than blame, so content ourselves with an acknow- 
ledgement of Mrs. Warner’s spirit and liberality 
for the manner in which she has placed this play 
upon her stage, and with a word of praise to the 
actors generally (herself in particular) for their 
efforts in seconding her laudable endeavours to 
cater worthily for the public amusement. 

Sadler’s Wells—The Jealous Wife has been 
the only novelty here during the week. It was 
oo on Wednesday and Thursday ; Macbeth 

om Shakspere’s text has been attraction 
enough for the other evenings. We are glad to 
see a new five-act play from the pen of the Rev. 
Mr. White, the author ot Feudal T'imes, under- 
lined in the bills for early presentation, 

Liverpool_— Whilst young Farren, and young 
Vandenhoff, and young Vining, are trying their 
stuff in London, we observe that young , omma 
(after his trial début here) has gone to pursue 
his course in the provinces; and, according to 
the Liverpool Chronicle, has been very successful 
there, in several characters. He promises fairly 
to support the fame of his father, one of the 
richest and most original of our comic hu- 
mourists. 








VARIETIES. 


Shutting up of Glen Tilt.—In the ——- 
Town Council, the right to shut up this lovely 
Glen by the Duke of Atholl, has been brought 
under consideration by Baillie Greig, who, efter 
stating that the account of the forcible stoppage 
of Professor Balfour had been substantially 
verified, moved three resolutions to the effect, 
that :—1. The council deem the Duke of Atholl’s 
conduct, in shutting up Glen Tilt, an illegal and 
unjust interference with public rights. 2. ‘That 
the Lord Provost call a public meeting of the 
inhabitants with the view of ascertaining the 
mind of the community on the subject, as well 
as to raise subscriptions in order to co-operate 
with the Society in Edinburgh, organised for the 
purpose of the right of the public on highways. 
3. And the meeting be called on an early day, 
the Lord Provost to preside. After a short dis- 
cussion, the resolutions were agreed to amidst 
the applause of a numerous audience. The 
question of right will therefore be legally tried ; 
but the question of expediency can admit of no 
discussion. William Rufus and the New Forest 
appear (as we remarked in a former Literary 
Gazette) to be too ancient to serve as a precedent; 
and we trust the good sense and good feeling of 
the Dukes (Atholl, Scottish, and Leeds, English ) 
will come in time to save them from the shame 
of endeavouring, as far as they have the power, 
to convert our picturesque northern Highlands 
into a lonely desert. 

The German Hospital at Dalston, an Institu- 
tion which the Literary Gazette took an interest 
in promoting, has become the subject of a violent 
feud among its Chief Patrons, Managing Com- 
mittee, and Medical Officers; and the whole 
ublic meet- 
ing, where, even the presence of the Duke of 
Cambridge, and the Chevalier Bunsen, repre- 
senting the King of Prussia, could not restrain 
the tumult of the proceedings. 

Kenig’s Printing Press.—A memoir of the late 
Mr. Walter, in the Times newspaper, having as- 
sumed that he was the first person who brought 





the steam-engine to the assistance of the public 





press, Mr. Richard Taylor (in the Philosophicaj 
Magazine), has demonstrated, by dates and facts 
that such was not the case ; and that great as 
Mr. Walter’s exertions and merits were, he, at 
at any rate, did not enjoy this distinction, 
Keenig’s invention, on the contrary, was patented 
by Messrs. Bensley, Taylor, and Woodfall, and 
had been for two or three years complete in their 
employment, before Mr. Walter, by an agree. 
ment with them, applied the discovery to the 
printing of the Times, : 

oe se Newman of the London University, 
has delivered an opening Lecture, which js 
likely to make considerable noise in the world, 
as its drift appears to be that morals ought to 
form no part of education: a doctrine to which 
old fashioned people may demur, and doubt. for 
their children the safety of the system where 
such doctrines prevail. 

Willy Faa, the King of the Border Gypsies; is 
dead, at Kirk-Yetholm, at the patriarchal age of 
98; and we record his demise in the Literary 
Gazette! Why? Because his locality is the 
site of the admirable and affecting snow-storm 
in Thompson’s Winter—a scene not long ante- 
cedent to his birth—and he and his clan fur- 
nished the studies for Scott’s Meg Merrilies. and 
other characters in Guy Mannering. 

Museum in Edinburgh.—A plan for establish- 
ing a Museum in Edinburgh, similar to the 
British Museum in London, has been proposed, 
and is, we hear, under consideration. We trust 
it will be carried into effect. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Besides his sutahiogrenhy for the subscribers to the 
Britton Testimonial (still addivg to its numbers and, 
amount among the admirers of our literary veteran), Mr, 
Britton has d a pamphlet, in which he promises 
to decide the questio vexata of the authorship of Junius’ 
Letters, with portraits of the authors, from a painting by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


LIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 


Groves Greek and English Lexicon, 8vo, roan, 10th edit. 
15s.—Wogan’s (W.} Essay on the Lessons, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth 
new edit., 16s.—Blewert’s (W.) Stock and Annuity Tables, 
new edit. by J. B. Brize, 18mo, cloth, 7s. 6d.—Fisk’s Pas- 
tor’s Memorial, 4th edit. 12mo. cloth, 7s. 6d.—Andersen’s 
Tales from Denmark, illustrated, small 4to, 6s., coloured, 
7s. 6d.—Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, German, with English 
interlinear translation, 8vo,5s.—Cranfurd’s Exarnination 
Questions and Answers on Butler’s Analogy, 3rd edit. 
12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d.—The Communion Considered, 18:no, 
cloth, 2s. 6d.—Farr’s Bible Biography, 2nd edit. 12mo, 4s. 
—An Introduction to Hebrew Grammar, for the Use of Be- 

inners, by the Rev. A. M‘Caul, D.D., 8vo, cloth, 4s.— 

ary aud her Mother, new edit. 8mo, cloth, 3s.—Nicholl’s 
Practice in Insolvency, 2nd edit. 12mo, 12s. 6d.—Hints on 
Secular Instruction, by Rev. R. Dawes, 12mo. cloth, 25 9d. 
—The Basis of the Evangelical Alliance, by Revd. J. De 
Dewer Williams, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d.—The Ii Worship 
of the Church of Rome, by J. Endell Tyler, B-D., 80, 
cloth, 9s.—Parochial Sermons, preached in ,the Parish 
Church of St. Mary’s the Virgin, Dover, by the Rev,Jona 
Puckle, M.A., 8vo, 108, 6d.—Vyner’s (R.'.) Treatise on 
Fox Hunting, new edit, 8vo, cloth, 15s:—Marckwick’s Ex- 
amination of the Urine, 18mo, cloth, 4s.—Gully (Dr.) on 
the Water Cure, 2nd edit. 8vo, cloth 7s.—-Snow {Dr.), on 
Inhalation of Ether, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d.—Captain Marryat’s 
Children of New Forest, vol. 2, 12mo, cloth, 4s.—An Analj- 
tical Digest of Selected Practice Cases,decided in the Com- 
mon Law Courts, by R. Morris, Esq. 8vo, cloth, l6s— 
Wood’s Sermons on Daniel, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 











DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME, 


[This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

W. W.—About thirteen years old. 

Nores FRoM ABROAD.—Having extended and im- 
proved our Foreign Intelligence so much of late, we ig 
induced to add this as a distinct new head to our Lpay 
The first collectanea appears after the Paris Letter in 
number. « Bast 

Errata.—In number 1602 of Gazette, page 705, . . 
ern Geography, Arts and Sciences,” for “* Leb read Leh ; 
for ‘* Axus” read Oxvus, __. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


D KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 


Pl ,Pall M: Lond 7 George S 
ace, al don ; treet, Edinburgh; 
t,watesiog 1 2, St, Vincent Place,’Gt aegow : 4 
Directors, 
James Sruant, Esq., Chairman, 
Hawanet De Castro, Deputy-Chairman. 
D. Q. er te ag Esq. 
F. land, Esq. 
William Railton, Esq. 
Carles Downes, Esq. John Ritchie, 
net Esq. F. H. Thomson, Esq. 


Miche ct of Parii 





ity inal > paid. or di J a sgates the most 
ae and in 
one siiktrended it since its commencement in 1834, any’ eer 
‘is Annual Income being upwards of £92,000. 


In fell the vege f added a Bonus of £2 per cent. per annum on 
the sum assured to all Policies of the Participating Cluss from the 


‘ay ae aed to Poticis from March, 1834, to the 31st De- 


sum, - Time Assi Sum added - Baied, 
: s-7 8 Years 10 10 Months + £683 6s. Fd. 
es) 5080 21 o6'¥eai FT aaa 600 0° 0 
7 bo ) ey Years hws t 400 0 0 
2-Years tere, ry 200 0 0 
~~]  peveithtes are on the most moderate scale ; and 
for the first Five Years, where the Insur- 


mide te bécute the benefit of the next division of pro- 
fis in 1848, should make. immediaic apaiicatl = 
No Entrance- aoe or charge, except the Policy sta 
0 br be Mh will be be Aiton on y 


Every m a qe t the Resident 
beet Nar 8 Waterioo Place, Pall M Mall. Lon Me 


gous AIPE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
morton Street, Bank. 
ls. by special Act of Parliament. 
Tuomas FaRNcoms, ,» Alderman, Chairman. 

Wittam Lzax,. Deputy Chairman. 
ignn umphery, Esq, Alderman, 
Thomas Kell 5 Bea, sce 
Jeremiah Piiche Tr, 
Lewis Pocock 5 


Physi idienio De Jeafferson, 2, Finsbury Square. 
Somers. m, Esq., 2 Frederick’s P ace, Uld Jewry. 
sulting Act ery —Ptolenior Hall, of King’s College. 

Low Rates of Premium. 

Persons assuring in this Office have the benefit of the lowest rate 
of premium which is compatible with the safety of the assured, and 
which is, in effect, equivalent to an annual bonus. They have like- 

ala subscribed capital—an Assurance fund 

ter ofa million, and ap annual income of upwards 

ng from the issue of between 5000 and 60v0 Policies. 
Annual Premium to assure £100. 


Are. Por One Year. | For Seven Years. | Whole Term. 





£9 17 £ 1 11 10 
Rook 2.0 7 
15 2 14 10 
1” 401 
32 6 0 10 





“Dae hal of the “whole term” premium may 1emain on credit 
were years, Or one-third of the premium may remain for Tite A. 8 
er : policy at 5 per .cent,, or may be paid off at any time 
x Advances of eos | as security for debts, or as 
4 a foe + Where the is desirable, 
be found te 


Proofs have becn furnished. 
yata qtacter before two o’clock, 





ers attend 
ind Polidies ed the sume da aeeay > 
n j ARD BATES, Resident Direct 
[ A liberal OB tyne wt and Agents, Serntl 





DENT: S.MANUFACTURE of 


A and CLOCKS is protected w 
y thre: rite 
lo eat ld Watches, with gold dials, and jewelled 
Ten Fight ~ oe ie MEAS 5 | Gentlemen's ditto, enamel dials, 
Sethe hee er Watches, Four Guineas ; 3 substantial 
-going Silver Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 


nat Steand ; 3, Street; and 34, Royal E 
(Gaock Tones Area). ee 


ad acc ural 
Gu y 





HENDRIE'S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
ms ~ Bplay she reacatce ali the promised beneficial effects on 
y feet er “yo Ve affections of the cuticle. ‘The ‘ Cosweric 
heed sear jor the habitual use of the toilet, is found to 
 akreeab le demulcent influcnee on the hands, and on the 
funn skin ; or in the nursery, for infants. The “ Prravt: INE. 
tation at ae” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irri 
n tin the employment of the o. dinary alkaline ¢ om positions. 
« pa iste at ene we paldisional petroleum, named 
. or inveterate cuticular atfections 
sine antigay tom experience in several public schools, 
oved s m employed in washing chilren’s heads, it has 
es ~ efficient specific for, and a complete protection against, 
The) eperee complaint known as ringworm. ‘a 
oeeeey Suv x boing at = Moderate price, is available for 
h great success in purifying linen after 
Siac Gdecd re use of it may, in’ ma ‘ny cases of 


antidote, 
R. HENDRIE, 


PERFPUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
Wann 13, Tigmsoans Sraser, Reoxnr’s Quapnant. 








rT. VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT ; 

b meg to ee Face J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg to 

ey the Novility, Gentry, and_ Artists, that pact continue to 

receive Consignments of Objects of Fine A +- all 

parts of the ¢, for og through tlie Custom House, & ; 

= hes they Teantake the Shipment of Effects to all — rts of the 


"iat of their Correspondents abroad, and every informatior, may 

be had on application at their Office as above. Also in Paris of 
M. M. Chenue, No. 28, Rue Croix des Petits Champs (established up- 
wards. of 50 years), Packer and Custom House Agent to the French 
Court and to the Musée Royale. 





HAKESPEARE’S. HOUSE.—The Fund is 
now £1,400 deficient, but the Committees continue to 
rely on the assistance.of the public in relieving them from 
what they have considered to be the feeling of the nation. 
Subscriptions are received by Messrs. Glynn and Co, ; 
Messrs. Jones, Lloyd, and Co. ; Messrs. Smith, Payne, and 
Smith; Messrs. Coutts and bo. 3 Messrs. Drummonds ; 
Messrs. Herries; and by Peter Cunningham, Esq., Trea- 
surer, 2, Madeley Villas, Kensington. Post-oflice orders 
should be addressed to the Post-master at Charing Cross, 
and be made payable to the Treasurer, as above. 


Thomas Amyot, Chairman of the London Committee. 
Thomas ‘Thomson, Chairman of the Stratford Committee. 





CLERICAL ELOCUTION. 
ME. RICHARD JONES has returned (for the 


Season) to his house, 14, Chapel Street, Grosvenor Place, 
Belgrave Square. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY 


[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXII. 


CONT. 


I. PRESCOTT’S roe ree Tie S PERU. 

Il. EVEL\N’S LIFE of Mas. GODOLPHIN, 
Ill. LACHMANN’S ESSAYS on HOMER, 

1V. PADDIANA, 

Vv. FANNY KEMBLE and LEAR in ITALY. 
VI BLACKWOOD’sS SURVEYING VOYAGE, 

by JuKgs, 
mi TALBOT’s ENGLISH — 
I. JEWISH DISABILITIE 

Vix PARLIAMENTARY PROSPECTS. 


{ » John Murray, Albermarle Street. 





In ene handsome volume, super-royal octavo, with numerous 
coloured figures and dissections, price one guinea, cloth. 


WHE ESCULENT FUNGUSES OF ENG- 

LAND.—A treatise on their classical history, uses, characters, 
development, structure, nutritious properties, mode of cooking and 
preserving, &¢., by Cmanres Davip Bapuam, M.D. 


“There i is no reason for our foting os one or two of the numerous 
edibie and With Dr. Badham's 
beautiful teawings of | the various oduibe fangi in his hand, the col- 
lector can scarcely make a mistake. The im mae | b thote which 
grow in our meadows, and on the decayin 





On Ist November will be Published, in post &vo, 
A New Edition of 


THE LAWS of HARMONIOUS COLOUR. 


ING, adapted to Interior Decorations, with Observations on the 
Practice of House Painting. 


By D. R. Har. 


Entirely Re-written and Enlarged, with Coloured Diagram, 
price 6s. 6d. 


lately Published by the same Author. 
I 


FIRST PRINCIPLES of SYMMETRICAL 
BEAUTY. 


One Hundred Plates. 6s. 
1. 
THE PRINCIPLES of BEAU aN: dn. ps 


COLOURING SYSTEMATISED. ‘5 
. , ter 
With Coloured Examples. 21s: : 73 bese 
Il. P 


A NOMENCLATURE of:COLOURS, HUES,... 
TINTS, and SHADES. , 3 Qo Sasa 
With Coloured Examples. Second Eaithon.. ae, 


IIT " 
Iv. dsiw 911998 


AN ESSAY on ORNAMENTAL DESIGN 0 
IN WHICH ITS TRUE rs PHN GIRL. yoy a ue 
57 Plates. ‘£2 Bs. DAAdeUT 
yi! 2 1 ? 13 & Wo" Taye 
PROPORTION; or, the Gtdatitnrd Pru. 


CIPLE of BE AUTY ANALYSED, ; 
Quarto, 17 Plates. 25s. _ ental 2 'q 
yi. 
THE NATURAL PRENCIPLES and ANA. 
LOGY of the HARMONY of FORM, 
Quarto. 18 Plates. Ws. 
William Black wood and Sons, Edinburgttand London. 
ARNOLD’S NEW GERMAN READER: '' 
In 12mo, price 4s. 7 
A READING COMPANION: tothe FIRST. 


- GERMAN LOOK; containing, Extracts from the, best Authors, 
with a copious Vocabulary and explanatory Notes. 


By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A;,*‘ 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Feltow ef ‘Trinity Oollege, Cambridge; 
And J. W. FRADERSDOREF, Dr. Phik, : 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo, Place zs 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editors, 


The FIRST GERMAN BOOK, on se Rar of Heap’ First’ 
Latin Book.. In In 








Just Published; 8yo, price Is. sewed, 


A PLEA for: the CRIMINAL, or CRIME and” 
its PUNISHME NT. 
Birmingham : B. Hudson. London + Hoenilgog Adams ana Cog 
33, Paternoster Row al 





ur 
and forests, are untit for food :—and the value uf Dr. Pacham’ 's book 
consists in the fact, that it enables us to distinguish from these such 
a- may be caten with impunity.”—Atheneum. 


“ Under the evil names of toad-stools, puff-balls, anid other ugly- 
looking agaries, a yast quantity of excellent diet is wasted through 
the land. Upon all these points Dr. Badham throws much light, 
and lays befvre usa historical, poetical, and geographical account of 
the fungus, from the early times of Greece and Rome. Tne author 
finishes, in a delightful style, and the whole of the funguses of which 
he treats are illustrated to ocular demonstration.” —Liter: ary Gazette. 


“The present work will be acceptable as containing a mass of en 
tertaining and valuable matter. It is scarcely possible that a work 
80 be: autifully illustrated, written with such evident interest in the 
subject, and in such a live ‘ly manner, should fail to draw attention to 
the objects it describes. We hope that many a group of fungi, 
hitherto trimpled under foot, will now be duly onoured.”—Garde- 
vier’s Chronicle. 


“Autumn is the time when esculent funguses are most abundant, 
and advantage should be taken of this gift of nature.” Art Union 
Journal. 


London : Reeve, Brothers, King William Strect, Strand. 





PINNOCK’S PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Price Is. 6d., bound in cloth, 


AN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
‘ upon an entirely new principle ; esp cially adapted, by its sim- 
plicity and its numerous excrcises, for tre junior classes in achvols, 
for private tuition, or for self-instruction. Ky W. H. PIN NOC. K. 
“ We are sincerely of the belief that this lit:le book will prove highly 
valvab!: to the junior classes of schools, and to the young generally, 
who are wisely and laboriously aiming at mental improyvement.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

London : Effingham Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange. With full allow- 
ance to schools and private te achers. 





AGINCOURT'’S WiSTORY OF ART. 
Rebleneh, this cay, in three volumes, royal folio, price £5 5s. 
i E HISTORY of ART, by its’ Monuments, 
frome its fpeoline 4 in the Fourth C century to its Restoration in the 
r from the French of Sractx a 
jects, e raved, On 328 Pliies.. Vol. 1.. Architecture, 7 
Pirates; Vol. 11., Scujpture, 51 Plates ; Vol-IIL., Painting, 204 2" ley 


-Londyn: Longmap, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 





Sea ITS USAGE AND SENSE_IN 
HOLY SCRIPTURE, by Herman HEINFETTER, Author , of 
“Rules for Ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek Mant - 
scripts, &c., &e. 


Cradock and Co., 48, Paternoster Row. Price 2s, 





SMITH'S CHINA.—SECOND ge aeres ‘ 
On the Ist of November, in-One Large Yol tavo, Price 14s) > 
illustrated by an Engraved Map and I'welve re taved I Tithogeaphac , . 
Drawings 


THE SHCOND? EDITION | OF rv 


A NARRATIVE OF AN EXPLORATORY 
VISIT. to cach of the CONSULAR,CITIBS of) © Ay sine Vi 
tothe ISLANDS of HONG KUNG and ey A in be uf of the nies 
Church Missionary Suviety, in the years 1844, 1845, and : 
By the Rev. GEORGE SMITH, M. A. 
Of Magdalen Hall, Oxford; and late a Missionary in Ghina. 


London: Seeley, Burnside, and eecleg Hatchard and Bon; and 
J. Nisbet and 





Just published, price 1s. 
‘HE GUIDE TO HAPPINESS, containing 
the Rules of Universal Morality. 


By SIk — ES C. HAUGHTON,.K.H., M.A., F-R.S. » Foreign 
aciate of the Institute of Franve, ie +» &e. 


B. W. Gardiner, Princes Strect, Cavendish Square. 





Library of Hlustrated Standarv Scientific Works, with Bhgravings 

on Wood, exccuted in a new style. Vols. 1, and 11. are Out, yiz,, 
MU LLER’S PRINCIPLES of PHYSICS and 
i 


METEOROLOGY, 8vo, with 530 wood engravings, and two 
e loured plates. Price 18s. 


WEISBACH’S PRINCIPLES of the MECHANIOS of MACHIN- 
E RY apa BNGHE EERING. Vol. L, with 5é4wood engravings 
8yo ce £ 

Prdspedios specimen may be had through any bookseller. 


London; LL Bailliéze, publisher, Begent Staect. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &. 





ee 





MR. BENTLEY 
WILL PUBLISH, THIS MONTH, 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 


I. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. ’ 
ST. ROCHE 
From the German. 
EDITED BY JAMES MORIER, ESQ., 
AUTHOR OF “ HAJJI BABA,” “ ZOHRAB,” “ THE MIRZA,” &c. 


II, 
In 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 


SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT 
AND GOVERNMENT OF RUSSIA UNDER THE EMPERORS 


ALEXANDER AND NICHOLAS. 
BY J. H. SCHNITZLER. 


111, 
Revised and Corrected by the Author, 2 vols. 8vo., with numerous Illustrations, 30s, bound, 
THE SECOND EDITION (SECOND THOUSAND) OF 


THE HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THE BRITISH POETS.}: 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


Iv. 
In one vol. 8vo., 


THE BUSHMAN; 
OR, LIFE IN A COUNTRY. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
NEW NOVELS. 


JUST READY, AND TO APPEAR IMMEDIATELY, 


JANE EYRE: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


EDITED BY CURRER BELL. 
3 Vols. post 8vo.—(On Tuesday.) 


THE CONVICT. A TALE. 
BY G. P. R, JAMES, Esa. 
3 Vols. post 8vo,—(In a few days.) 


HARDEN HALL; OR, THE THREE PROPOSALS. . | 


EDITED BY THE HON. F—— B—. 
3 Vols. post 8vo.—(Next week.) 








London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


ANNUAL PRESENT. 


On Ist. November, in Three Vols. Small 8vo. Thirty-six Illustrations, Cloth, gilt edges, 10s, 6d. 


READINGS FOR THE YOUNG, 
FROM THE WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


VoL, I. TALES OF CHIVALRY and the OLDEN TIME. 
— II. HISTORICAL and ROMANTIC NARRATIVES. 
— II, SCOTTISH SCENES and CHARACTERS. 
“ We should think a selection of these (Sir Walter Scott’s Writings) with some of the prints representing realities, 
from the Abbostford Edition of his Novels, would be the most pop ar Nea Book in the world: and the drawing- 
room set would Jast a good while longer.” — ly Review, 


Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Houlston and Stoneman, London. 











MONS. LE PAGE 


HAS LATELY Pyprnone oF oy. AnD IMPROVED 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN 


FRENCH, 


Designed to obviatethe py meres bd going to France to acquire 
Parisian aceen: 


THE FRENCH SCHOOL—Pant 1 
L'ECHO DE PARIS; 


24 po ge of oe & person would heer dajj 
living in Frances With « Vecsbulers of ae ords 4y 
Twelfth Edition. Price 48 neatly bound.” WC 804 Idiom 
- By M. Le Paaz,. 
Mons. Le P: method of ot tench ning te 8 don h 
ic e Frenc 
wi dbname A child acquires its mative Meee iain 

ares and a) not at first perplexed with the niceties of > 

80 in follo wing the m of M. Le Page it gradually becomes 
acquainted with the usual mode of ¢: ‘eapression in in ordinary « covers. 
Secs and then ; ee, wipe the idiom is mastered, comes last of 

Part Il. 


GIFT OF FLUENCY IN FRENCH 
CIN VERSATION : 

A SET of EXERCISES for ne ag NE. 

LANGUAGE calculated to to enable h cas of ae 


express himself ga onthe ors! ae 
Fifth Edition, with Notes, price orinary to juced to Ct, oeatly bound. 


A REY "TO THE GIFT OF 
FRENCH CONVERSATION: 


Which fs intended to assist those Ladies and Gentl 
desirous of being able to converse in French ; and to the Ture 
Governesses who wish to teach it, it will be found very desirable ; as, 
while the original work supplies them with a large siock of English 
and phrases - ae, oe © conversation, the key to 
i elves aowing« them wh which is the Se re preet tito oa 

ex, ion for 

Eight sewed. every 


topic of Life. 
PART “TIL. 
THE LAST STEP TO 
FRENCH; 


Or, the PRINCIPLES of FRENCH GRAMMAR DISPLAYED in 

a SERIES of La LESSONS, oe of which 
ises, with ha Ven A, is followed by 

Edition.’ Price reduced to 3s. neatly bound. 

“In ‘The Last Step to French’ we have agrammar superior, in ou 
= to any that has ted it; whilst the three works of 
I ay a complete library for the student in = 

time a manual of conversation, enabling him 

language.” —# 2, thenon. 








FRENCH SCHOOL, 
COMPLETE. 
She Thee Seas hee Ea par mteet wt. 


THE FRENCH 2. atune FOR 
= NURSER 
Or, FIRST eae in FRENCH, for the use a Junior Pupils. 
By M. Le Pages. 


. 6d. neatly bound. 

“M. Le Page is the best idiomatic instructor we know of. His 
dialogre on the sound ryt oy ictters, and the parts of speech, are 
of first -rate exeellence.”—Court Magazine. 

Page’s tabulation pithe ve a Japa complete as it is good ; 
his Syntax is lucid and sch , and his Exercises are well 
graduated, and likely to exercise the student’s mind with his 
wemory.”— Gentleman's Magazue. 

“ To schools and oA ving teachers these volumes must be inyalu- 
able.” —Monthly Kevi 


PETIT MUSEE DE LITTERA- 
TURE FRANCAISE. 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS from the most EMINENT WRITERS 
of FRANCE in PROSE and VERSE; with Chronological and 
Critical Notices of French Li , from the Fourteenth to the 
Nineteenth Centuries. 
In 1 vol, 12mo. handsome! iy bound; price Ss. 6d. 
“ The selections have been carefully made, Lie show at once the 
8 le and the power of the ter. We strongly recommend the 
etit Musée’ to all those desirous of becoming acquainted with the 
iterature of France.” —Argus. 








NEW HAND-LOOK OF FRENCH CONVERSATION, 
For the Use of Families at Home and Travellers Abroad. 


THE FRENCH PROMPTER: 


A COMPLETE HAND-BOOK of CONVERSATION, rh abeti- 
cally arranged, so as to obviate all difficulty of reference forming 
at once a Sect English and French Dictionary, —< a Koes nag 

manual of Conversation, as it gives at each word all the phrases 
relating to it which are heard daily in polite 


By Mons, Lx Paes, 
In a neat pocket vol. price 5s. bound. 
“This is far euperior to the ord books of the sort ; by look- 
ing at the English word or phrase you are immediately * informed 
of the equivalent French word or phan aga "Economist. 


ErFrInGHAM ecw x, Royal Exchange ; and 
Messrs. LoNGMANS. 








Printed by Henry Silverlock, of Ni 
Doctor: ery in Parish of Sai 
robe, in the Ci 
Rycaut Shordic e, the 
Gazette Office, Number 5, Catherine-Street, Strand, in the par 
of Saint Mary ie Strand, in the County of of Middlesex, on Saturday, 
October i: 1847. 

Agents for New York: Wiley and Putnam, 161, Broadway. 
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